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THE  PROBLEM 

Herbert  S.  Houston,  Vice-President  of  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.,  asked  Otto  Kahn  of  New  York  to  name  the  most  essential 
thing  for  the  great  Banker.  Mr.  Kahn  replied : 

is  a  market  for  securities;  it  is  markets.  ** 

A  few  weeks  later  Mr.  Houston  asked  Festus  Wade,  the 
prominent  St.  Louis  banker,  “What  is  the  most  essential  thing 
for  this  great,  rich  valley?”  Mr.  Wade  replied: 

**Markets,  markets;  that  is  what  our  manufacturers 
have  got  to  study  and  know  aboutf  markets.  ** 

A  month  later  he  asked  Stoddard  Jess,  a  Los  Angeles  bank 
president,  “What  is  the  great  thing  before  the  Pacific  Coast?” 
Mr.  Jess  replied: 

**From  Vancouver  to  San  Diego  there  is  only 
one  question — markets.  ** 

THE  SOLUTION 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  realized  for  many  years  the 
magnitude  of  this  problem  and  the  efforts  of  its  business  depart¬ 
ment  have  been  largely  directed  to  an  analysis  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  Chicago  market.  As  a  result.  The  Chicago  Tribune 
today  has  a  vast  accumulation  of  practical  experience  on  mer¬ 
chandising  and  is  able  to  prove  that  The  Chicago  Territory 
(Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin)  is  the  most 
desirable  market  in  the  world. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  now  has  the  largest  circulation,  daily  or  Sun¬ 
day,  of  any  Chicago  paper.  The  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  led  the  leading 
evening  paper  in  July  by  46,972.  The  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  reaches 
one  family  in  five  in  the  Chicago  Territory  which  possesses  one-fifth  of 
the  nation’s  wealth. 

If  you  wish  to  know  more  about  the  Chicago  market  and  how  to  take 
advantage  of  its  opportunities ^  write  for  the  recently  published  BOOK 

OF  FACTS. 

dljicago 

The  World’s  Greatest  Newspaper 

(Trade  Mark  Registered) 
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Look  Into  This! 


Just  take  a  glance  through  Ohio  First— ad vertisingly 
speaking,  you’ll  discover  what  a  multitude  of  other 
National  Advertisers  have  found— the  richest  trade  field 
in  America. 

There  are  over  5,000,000  people,  over  1,000,000  homes — 200,000 
home  owned  farms. 

There  are  over  500,000  workers  who  earn  over  $250,000,000  yearly 
working  in  over  15,000  Industrial  Plants. 

There  are  over  13  cities  with  a  population  of  50,000  or  more  each. 

There  is  the  greatest  transportation  system  of  any  state,  relatively 
speaking  in  regard  to  area — by  which  you  can  distribute  your  goods — over 
13,000  miles  of  steam  and  electric  roads. 

And  here  are  the  27  best  mediums  in  the  state  to  tell  Ohio  what  you 
have  to  offer  it — these  27 

OHIO  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 


Circulation 

2,500 

lines 

10,000 

lines 

Circulation 

2,500 

lines 

10,000 

lines 

Akron  Beacon-Journal  . 

...(E) 

32,807 

.04 

.04 

Dayton  News  . 

. (E) 

35,554 

.055 

.055 

Akron  Times  . 

22,819 

.03 

.025 

Dayton  News  . 

....(S) 

25,951 

.035 

.035 

Athens  Daily  Messenger  . 

7,000 

.0175 

.0175 

Lima  Daily  News  . 

.(E&S) 

12,972 

.0265 

.0207 

Canton  Daily  News . 

13,027 

.0214 

.0214 

Marion  Daily  Star . 

....(E) 

9,409 

.02 

.02 

Chillicothe  News- Advertiser  . 

3,055 

.00714 

.00857 

Newark  American-Tribune 

....(E) 

6,410 

.0108 

.0108 

Cincinnati  Enquirer,  5c . 

(M&S) 

54,154 

.12 

.12 

Piqua  Daily  Call . 

....(E) 

4,013 

.0086 

.0086 

Cleveland  News  . 

...(E) 

148,665 

.18 

.18 

Portsmouth  Daily  Times... 

....(E) 

11,439 

.02 

.02 

Cleveland  Leader . 

....(S) 

160,108 

.19 

.19 

Springfield  News . 

.(E&S) 

13,118 

.025 

.025 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  . 

...(M) 

175,253 

.23 

.23 

Toledo  Blade  . 

. (E) 

57,876 

.13 

.11 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer . 

....(S) 

200,549 

.25 

.25 

Youngstown  Telegram  _ 

....(E) 

20,909 

.04 

.04 

Columbus  Dispatch  . 

...(E) 

81,656 

.115 

.105 

Youngstown  Vindicator  .. . . 

....(E) 

22,744 

.04 

.04 

Columbus  Dispatch . 

...(S) 

71,164 

.115 

.105 

Youngstown  Vindicator  . . . 

....(S) 

18,013 

.04 

.04 

Columbus  (O.)  State  Journal 

...(M) 

54,744 

.09 

.06 

Zanesville  Signal  . 

....(E) 

10,594 

.92 

.02 

Columbus  (O.)  State  Journal. 

...(S) 

28,038 

.09 

.08 

Government  statements  April  1st, 
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AND  A  VOLLEY  [OF  TRUTH 


GEN’S  AHERN 
WHO  DPAW5  THAT  inimitable, 
.FUN  VEINLET  'BALMY  BENNY 


UJALTER  R.  ALLMAN 
WHO  DRAWS  'DOINGS  OF  THE  DUFFS' 
FOR  millions  of  mirth  LOWERS 


M  C.BL053XI^, 
AUTHOR  OF  'FREOKLESITHE  CHILD 
COMIC  without  a  PEER-. 


The  Editor  and  Publisher  obtained  per¬ 
mission  in  a  recent  issue  to  tell  the  plan 
and  resuhs  of  a  remarkable  reader  cen¬ 
sus  taken  by  a  leading  newspaper  on  the 
popularity  of  its  features.  The  news  print 
crisis  had  made  the  dropping  of  some  features 
imperative.  This  newspaper  devised  a  scheme 
that  determined  scientifically  the  value  of  its 
features  and  avoided  the  confusing  elements 
of  conventional  census  methods.  The  most 
striking  result  of  the  census — of  signal  im¬ 
portance  to  every  publisher — is  that  the  comic 
strip  is  the  most  universally  read  of  all  daily 
features. 


TOM  TOPLIFFE.  N 

WHOSE  STR.ICTLV  .SPORT 
STRIP  HAS  GAINED  UN- 
RIVALED  POPULARITY 


/  J  R  GPOVE. 

8  WHOSE  "CAMP  comedies;' 
J  HAVE  STAMPED  MIM  AS 
fy  AMERICAS  pioneer  WAR. 
f  HUMORIST 


NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE  ASSOCIATION 

iA  Service — Not  a  Syndicate) 


R\57^  SA-TTERTIELD. 
WHOSE  CAR.TOONS  AND  LITTLE 
BEAR  trademark  ARE  OF 
international  fame 


iV.E>  COISTDO, 
CREATOR  OF  tVERETT  TRUE., 
THE  WORLD'S  MOST  POFHJLAR 
two-column  comic 


Lakeside  and  West  Third 


Cleveland,  O. 
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Prosperity  in  Philadelphia 

The  Third  Largest  Market  in  the  United  States 

Philadelphia,  “the  Workshop  of  the  World”,  has  increased  its  population  by  about 
four  hundred  thousand  people  in  the  past  year. 

Before  the  war  its  shipyards,  locomotive  works,  weaving,  knitting,  spinning  and 
general  manufacturing  activities  gave  steady  employment  to  about  700,000  male 
and  350,000  female  workers  at  good  wages. 

Since  the  war  this  vast  hive  of  industrial  activity  has  been  kept  busy  making 
thousands  of  things  needed  by  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  and  the  Navy. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  river  have  arisen  as  if  by  magic  the  vast  shipyards  of 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  at  Hog  Island,  Camden,  Chester,  Gloucester, 
Bristol,  Cornwells,  etc. 

Big  munition  plants,  mak  ng  ammunition,  rifles,  ordnance,  cannon  and  powder  keep 
thousands  employed  at  Eddystone,  Essington,  Wilmington,  Pennsgrove  and 
surrounding  towns. 

I 

More  than  eight  thousand  manufacturing  places  are  working  at  full  capacity  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  United  States  Government  and  its  Allies. 

Over  three  million  people  now  live  in  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan  district,  and  are 
domiciled  in  over  four  hundred  thousand  separate  dwellings. 

Nearly  sixty-thousand  business  places  of  all  kinds,  wholesalers,  jobbers,  retailers, 
etc.,  are  located  in  the  Philadelphia  field  and  offer  tremendous  distribution. 

Now  is  the  time  for  everyone  to  be  alert,  to  forge  ahead  and  build  up  permanent 
business  by  acquainting  Philadelphians  with  their  goods  and  commodities. 

Dominate  Philadelphia,  create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost  by 
concentrating  in  the  newspaper  “Nearly  Everybody  Reads” — 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

The  net  paid  daily  average  circulation  of  “The  Philadelphia  Bulletin”  for  July  was 
434,668  copies.  Third  largest  circulation  in  the  United  States. 

“The  Bulletin”  is  the  only  Philadelphia  newspaper  that  prints  its  circulation  figures  regularly  every  day. 


New  York  Office 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 
Tribune  Building 


Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  VERREE 
Steger  Building 


Detroit  Office 
C.  L.  WEAVER 
11  Lafayette  Blvd. 
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COLVER  URGES  IMPORTANCE  AND  NECESSITY  OF 

PERSISTENT  ADVERTISING  IN  WAR  TIME 

\  - 

Chairman  of  Federal  Trade  Commission  Points  Out  Danger  in  Policy  of  Discontinuance 
or  Curtailment  of  Advertising  at  This  Time-Good-Will,  Created  Through  Years 
of  Effort,  Must  Be  Safeguarded  as  the  Most  Valuable  Asset  of  a  Busi¬ 
ness— To  Relax  Now  Is  to  Invite  Bitter  Competition  Later 


HON.  W.  B.  COLVIOIt. 


By  Hon.  VVii.uum  B.  Coi.veh, 
Chairman,  P’odsral  Trade  Commission. 
ISI'ONTINUANCK  or  even  sharp 
curtailment  of  advertising  becau.se 
of  temporary  war  conditions,  would 
seem  to  imperil  the  moist  valuable  asset 
that  any  business  has — namely,  its  good¬ 
will.  No  more  faulty  logic  can  be  found 
than  that  which  would  impel  a  manu¬ 
facturer  to  cease  building  for  the  future 
by  means  of  adverti.sing  simply  because 
the  output  of  his  factory  i.s,  for  the 
time  being,  restricted;  or  because  di¬ 
version  of  hUs  facilities  to  war  work  has 
operated  to  withhold  his  goods  from  ac¬ 
customed  markets.  In  modern  busi¬ 
ness  there  can  be  no  sufflcient-unto-the- 
day  policy. 

In  advertising  the  business  man  has 
btiilt  up  the  intangible  or  spiritual  side 
of  his  bu.sines.s,  if  such  it  may  be  desig¬ 
nated,  as  distinct  from  the  material  .side. 
It  is  the  .spiritual  side,  as  represented  by 
good-will,  that  is  slower  of  growth  and 
that  is  the  more  seriously  jeopardized 
by  neglect — neglect  which  could  take  no 
more  dlsa.strous  form  than  an  interrup¬ 
tion  to  advertising. 

For  example,  if  I  have  the  requisite 
capital  I  can  build  alongside  the  plant 
of  the  Columbia  Graphaphone  Company 
a  factory  equal  in  all  re.spects  to  the 
Columbia  manufactory.  A.ssume  that  I 
can  turn  out  an  instrument  comparable 
In  every  way  to  the  Columbia  product 
and  in  equal  number.s..  Yet  I  am  not 
even  a  going  concern.  I  cannot  .sell  that 
in.strument  to  the  public  in  profitable 
quantities  until  I  build  up  the  good¬ 
will  that  the  Columbia  Company  has  a(  - 
qulred  by  years  of  advertising. 

Good-will,  in  my  e.stimation,  is  far 
more  valuable  than  the  physical  prop¬ 
erty  with  which  it  i.s  linked.  The  phy.si- 
cal  property  is,  in  a  measure,  usele.ss 
without  the  vitalizing  spark  of  good¬ 
will.  The  Proctor  &  Gamble  plant  might 
be  completely  destroyed  by  fire,  and  yet 
the  havoc  would  not  extend  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  identity  repre.sented  by  the  name 
Ivory  Soap.  Far  from  sustaining  lo.ss, 
the  good-will  inherent  in  the  word 
“Ivory”  would,  of  anything,  bh  enhanc¬ 
ed  by  reason  of  that  trait  of  human  na¬ 
ture  which  makes  the  public  the  more 
eager  to  obtain  that  which  is  denied  to 
it  or  which  is  obtainable  only  over  dif¬ 
ficulty. 

That,  at  times  such  as  the  present, 
there  should  be  some  hesitancy  regard¬ 
ing  advertising  policy  may  be  because 
it  has  never  been  scientifically  deter¬ 


mined  what  proportion  of  advertising 
expen.se  is  an  operating  charge  and 
what  proportion  a  capital  charge.  In  my 
e.stimation,  only  a  small  part,  if  any,  of 
adverti.sing  expenditure  is  properly 
chargeable  as  a  current  item  of  sales  ex¬ 
pense;  but  is,  rather,  when  translated 
into  terms  of  good-will,  a  permanent  in¬ 
vestment  and  hence  a  capital  charge. 
Given  this  conviction,  It  must  appear 


quite  as  short-sighted  to  discontinue  ad¬ 
vertising  merely  becau.se  the  war  has 
momentarily  Interrupted  distribution  as 
it  would  lie  deemed  unwise  of  a  manufac¬ 
turer  to  junk  a  portion  of  his  factory 
equipment  because  there  had  been  in¬ 
terruption  to  its  use. 

The  manufacturer  who  has  converted 
his  factory  to  war  work  and  has  there¬ 
fore  interrupted  the  production  of  his 


original  line,  does  not  tear  down  and 
discard  his  expen.sive  machinery  to 
.save  the  insurance  premiums  or  other 
similar  expen.ses.  It  would  be  ju.st  as 
•sensible  for  a  manufacturer,  whose 
commercial  integrity  is  founded  upon 
advertising,  to  abandon  his  advertising 
campaign  in  order  to  save  the  carry¬ 
ing  charge  on  his  greatest  a.sset — good¬ 
will. 

Many  “Sales”  Made  Long  in  Advance 

Not  the  least  of  the  consideration.s, 
certainly,  that  argue  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  without  interruption  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  all  the  concerns  that  will  come 
back  after  the  war,  is  that  sales  are  in 
reality  made  long  in  advance  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  transaction  that  we  commonly  re¬ 
fer  to  as  the  ".sale.”  This  will  be  cs- 
IK-cially  true  in  the  war  period. 

For  example,  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
even  under  the  normal  pre-war  condi¬ 
tions,  thousands  of  persons  who  did  not 
pos.sess  a  musical  instrument  were  .sold 
on,  .say,  the  Chlckerlng  piano.  They 
might  be  without  means  for  the  time 
being  to  carry  out  their  determination 
to  own  a  Chickering,  or  there  might  be 
other  deterring  reasons — for  instance,  a 
family  might  be  planning  removal  to  a 
new  home,  and  therefore  disposed  to 
postpone  purchase.  The  underlying 
fact  in  each  such  case  is,  however,  that 
the  prospect  had  absolutely  made  up 
his  or  her  mind  to  some  day  own  a 
piano  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  piano  when  it  is  purcha.sed  will 
be  a  Chickering. 

Such  anticipatory  sales  may  not  be 
precisely  on  a  plane  with  tran.sactions 
where  an  initial  payment  has  been 
made,  but  certainly  they  do  have  a  real 
value,  and  are  «a  part  of  the  intangible 
as.sets  of  the  bu.sines.s.  For  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  such  an  a.sset,  however,  it  is 
es.sential  that  there  be  reiteration  and 
reminders  in  the  form  of  continuous 
advertising  that  keeps  alive  the  inter¬ 
est  and  the  conviction  of  the  prospect 
once  won.  Otherwl.se  a  competitor, 
with  repeated  well -told  selling  talk.s, 
will  effect  the  mental  .sale  and  hold  it. 
It  would  appear  that  the  opportunities 
for  thus,  in  effect,  making  sales  for  fu¬ 
ture  delivery  must  be  especially  favora¬ 
ble  during  the  war,  when  the  barrier 
to  immediate  consummation  of  the 
trade  is  likely  to  be  found  not  in  lack 
of  purchase  price,  but  in  In.ablllty  to 
obtain  delivery  of  the  gooda 

Seemingly  the  prospect  who  is  con¬ 
verted  by  advertising  under  such  clr- 
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NEWS  PRINT  MAKERS  OF  CANADA 
AND  U.  S.  MEET  IN  MONTREAL 


Manufacturers  Discuss  Present  Situation  in  Industry  and  Urge 
Common  Policies'for  Mills  in  Both  Countries — Say 
Newspaper  Revenues  are  Higher 

Montreal,  August  21. 

(Ry  Telegraph  to  The  Kditor  and  Puburhehi.) 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  News  Print  Service  Bureau  was  held  at  the 
Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  in  this  city,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  this  week. 
Sessions  were  largely  attended,  while  interesting  discussions  took  place  on 
such  questions  as  the  labor  situation,  rulings  of  the  War  Trade  Industries  Board 
at  Washington  in  connection  with  the  curtailment  in  the  size  of  newspapers. 

S.  Li.  WllLson,  vice-chairman  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Section  of  the  War  Trade 
Industries  Board  of  Washington,  stated  that  the  Canadian  publishing  and  news¬ 
paper  industry  would  be  practically  controlled  by  the  activities  and  rulings  of 
that  Board,  the  industry  being  regarded  as  an  international  one,  so  that  any  rule 
made  in  Washington  would  apply  almost  automatically  to  Canada. 

Canadian  Papers  to  Adopt  Curtailment  Policy 


cumstances  is  likely  to  be  especially 
firm  in  allegiance.  I  fancy  I  hear  him 
Ra>’ing:  “I  may  not  be  able  to  get 
Wesson’s  Oil  now,  but  when  I  get  it 
I  am  going  to  have  it.”  The  more 
rapid  turnover  of  money  that  has  come 
to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  incident  to  the  war  period  is 
bound  to  encourage  the  planning  in  the 
present  for  purchases  that  will  be  made 
in  the  future,  when  stocks  of  good.« 
again  become  available.  I  imagine  I 
can  hear  many  a  citizen  rea-soning 
somewhat  in  this  wise:  "I  have  al-. 
ways  wanted  that  set  of  Dickens  or 
that  Pianola,  but  I  put  off  making  the 
purchase,  and  now  I  can't  get  them. 
However,  you  can  bet  that  as  soon  as 
we  get  out  of  this  war  mess  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  act  without  delay  and  before 
anything  el.se  occurs  to  interfere.” 

Pertiititent  Aclvertisinn  Is  Insurance 

There  is  .scant  justification,  it  would 
‘s>enj,  for  the  misgivings  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  who  is  prone  to  allow  his  invest¬ 
ment  in  good-will  to  go  by  default 
merely  because  he  suspec-ts  that  popu¬ 
lar  demand  or  the  conditions  of  dis¬ 
tribution  may  undergo  some  radical 
change  after  the  war.  If  a  bu.slness 
man  is  basing  his  expectations  upon  an 
unworthy  product  he  might  as  well 
abandon  it  once  and  for  all.  For  the 
manufacturer,  however,  who  has  faith 
in  his  product  there  is  every  rca-son  to 
have  faith  in  the  future  and  every  in¬ 
centive  to  take  out  Insurance  in  the 
form  of  persistent  advertising. 

The  form  that  this  war-time  adver- 
ti.sing  can  take  to  best  advantage  is  a 
question  for  the  Judgment  of  the  ex¬ 
perienced  adverti.sing  men,  who  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  business  Interests  whose 
good-will  is  to  be  safeguarded.  The 
copy  may  take  the  form  of  good-will 
adverti.sing,  so-called.  It  may  be  ex¬ 
planatory  of  the  Government  demand, 
which,  as  in  the  cass  of  "Bull  Durham,” 
curtails  civilian  supply.  Or  again.  It 
might  specifically  aim  at  creation  of 
after-the-war  demand.  If  the  respon- 
.sibility  w'ere  mine  I  believe  that  I 
would  be  tempted  to  try.  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  predicament,  what  might  be  termed 
tantalizing  copy — mes.sages  that  would 
provoke  the  Damn-the-Kaiser  senti¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  Americans  tem¬ 
porarily  deprived  of  articles  on  which 
they  are,  if  anything,  more  solidly  sold 
than  ever  before. 

Dominating  the  minor  considerations 
of  ways  and  means  is  the  big  idea  that 
an  advertiser  is  Ju.stified,  in  the  face  of 
.suspended  animation,  commercially 
speaking,  in  doing  everything  within 
his  power  to  sustain  his  commercial  in¬ 
tegrity  and  preserve  his  commercial 
Identity,  Let  the  corporation  with  such 
an  asset  use  its  surplus,  employ  its  un¬ 
divided  profits,  or  even  borrow  money 
to  protect,  by  means  of  consistent  and 
Insistent  advertising,  that  invaluable, 
intangible  asset — good-will,  which  Is 
the  one  thing  that  cannot  be  bought  out 
of  hand  after  the  war. 

They  told  me  when  I  was  a  youngster 
that  "even  the  Lord  can’t  make  a  two- 
year-old  calf  in  a  minute.”  Big  adver¬ 
tising  spreads  after  the  war  will  meet 
equally  big  spreads.  Business  will  bid 
for  public  attention  and  Interest  on  a 
bull  market.  The  purpose  will  be  to 
put  a  punch  into  the  good-will  that 
has  gone  flabby.  The  man  who  goes 
into  that  contest  with  a  public  atten¬ 
tion  and  Interest  which  he  has  never 
allowed  to  relax  will  go  in  with  his 
good-will  trained  to  the  minute.  He 
will  win. 


Build  up  your  classified — and  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  display  will  not  seem  so  seri¬ 
ous  a  matter. 


In  this  connection  he  stated  that  the 
deci.sion  to  reduce  the  size  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  United  States  would  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  similar  movement  in  Can¬ 
ada.  He  further  pointed  out  that  pulp 
and  l)oard  paper  making  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  essential  industry  and 
placed  in  class  four  of  the  priority  list. 
This  meant  that  paper  mills  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  and  Canada  would  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  fuel;  bat,  on  the  other  hand, 
being  placed  in  call  four  meant  that 
firms  must  rfgn  and  keep  a  pledge 
which  forced  them  to  sell  only  to  those 
customers  who  also  olieyed  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  piedge. 

In  his  opening  addres.s,  pre.sident  ,T. 
A.  B.  Cowles,  of  New  York,  dealt  ex¬ 
tensively  with  the  labor  situation,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  it  applied  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  applications  that  had 
been  made  to  the  War  Mediation 
Board,  with  the  result  that  certain 
manufacturers  had  agreed  to  submit 
the  matter  to  arbitration,  with  a  special 
committee  of  which  Mr.  Carlyle  was 
chairman.  The  result  of  this  was  a 
ruling  that  organization  had  been 
equally  authorized  amongst  employers 
as  amongst  employee.s. 

The  result  of  this  legislation  was  that 
manufacturers  were  not  only  author¬ 
ized,  but  advised,  to  combine  in  any 
reasonable  way,  especially  so  far  as  ex¬ 
port  trade  was  concerned,  which  was 
a  new  procedure  as  compared  with  the 
drastic  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

Advises  Manufacturers  to  Co-operate 

Mr.  Cowles  suggested  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  take  this  matter  up  and  see 
whether  Canadian  and  American  manu¬ 
facturers  of  pulp  and  paper  could  not 
work  together  or  separately  through 
selected  committees  to  deal  with  rela¬ 
tions  of  employers  and  employees,  and 
formulate  some  ba.sic  principles. 

The  whole  idea  of  the  discussion  was 
that  whatever  action  was  taken  should 
bo  collaterally  between  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada,  so  as  to  secure  united  effort  in 
business  that  was  confidential. 

Mr.  Cowles  contended  that  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  strong  committee  of 
broadminded  men  would  do  much  to 
forestall  future  labor  troubles.  Secre¬ 
tary  R.  S.  Kellogg  reported  that  the 
finances  of  the  association  were  in 
good  shape  and  that  the  membership 
was  prepared  to  carry  on  their  ac¬ 
tivities,  backed  by  ample  reserve  funds. 
He  also  pointed  out  that  stocks  on 
hand  in  the  United  States  at  present 
time  are  the  lowest  on  record. 

Statistics  from  95  per  cent,  of  Amer¬ 
ican  mills  showed  that  the  amount  of 
news  print  produced  in  the  first  seven 
months  of  this  year  was  45,000  tons  be¬ 


hind  the  amount  shipped  in  the  same 
time. 

Production  in  Canada  had  been  slight¬ 
ly  greater  in  1918  than  in  1917,  but  de¬ 
creased  production  in  the  United  States 
had  made  the  total  amount  of  news 
print  manufactured  36  per  cent,  less 
than  last  year,  while  total  mill  stock  on 
hand  on  July  31  was  41  per  cent,  less 
than  that  on  hand  last  year. 

Mr.  Kellogg  touched  on  the  question  of 
improvements  in  paper  "cores,”  on  the 
possibility  of  manufacturing  news  print 
using  "saw  pulp”  as  one  of  the  chief  in¬ 
gredients,  and  on  the  manufacture  of 
absorbent  cotton  from  wood  pulp.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wise  had  been 
called  to  the  colors,  C.  O.  Thompson 
represented  him  and  reviewed  the  pres¬ 
ent  newspaper  situation  and  summariz¬ 
ing  the  principal  points  in  the  case  be¬ 
fore  the  United  States  Circuit  Court. 

Prof.  C.  Thamiller  reported  on  the  new 
pulp  and  paper  course  recently  estab¬ 
lished  at  Syracuse  University,  pointing 
out  that  there  were  eighteen  pulp  and 
paper  mills  within  a  radius  of  twenty 
miles  of  that  college.  The  course  will 
include  fundamental  gi’ounding  in 
chemistry,  forestry,  mechanical,  electri¬ 
cal,  and  civil  engineering. 

Increasing  Newspaper  Revenues 

Edward  Beck,  of  Montreal,  read  a 
carefully  prepared  paper  in  which  he 
brought  forth  many  statements  from 
publishers  themselves  to  show  that  they 
were  able  to  increase  revenues  by  rais¬ 
ing  subscriptlbn  and  advertising  rates. 
In  spite  of  increased  prices,  more  cop¬ 
ies  th.'in  ever  were  distributed  and  ad¬ 
vertising  revenues  were  higher,  he  said. 

Quite  contrary  to  earlier  statements 
by  publishers  as  to  the  impossibility  of 
doing  so,  they  have  passed  the  burden 
of  higher  costs  on  to  the  consumer,  he 
a.s.serted,  and  the  consumer  has  made  no 
complaint. 

Mr  Beck’s  argument  was  that  it  had 
been  found  necessary  to  Increase  the 
selling  prices  of  both  the  newspapers 
and  of  the  advertising  space  in  them, 
and  that  the  result  with  those  who  had 
followed  this  practical  policy  had  been 
only  a  nominal  decrease  in  circulation, 
added  Increase  in  receipts,  and  general 
appreciation  in  advertising  values, 
which  showed  the  strong  position  held 
by  the  newspapers  and  the  proportion¬ 
ate  understanding  of  their  value  by  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

On  Wednesday  members  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  and  guests  proceeded  to  the  Que¬ 
bec  Forestry  Tranch  Nursery,  where 
they  wore  received  by  G.  C.  Plche,  chief 
forester.  From  there  the  party  Jour¬ 
neyed  to  Grand  Mere,  where  Ellwood 
Wilson  showed  what  was  being  done  to¬ 
ward  raising  a  forest  crop  on  what 
would  otherwise  be  unproductive  land. 


DRASTIC  PAPER  CUT 
FOR  WEEKLIES 


Size  Over  Eight  Pages  Must  Be  Reduced 
25  Per  Cent. — No  Holiday,  In¬ 
dustrial  on  Other^Special 
Elditions 


Washington,  D.  C.,  August  22.— The 
War  Industries  Board,  announced  to¬ 
day  that  the  plan  for  the  conservation 
of  news  print  paper  had  been  extendel 
to  include  country  weeklies. 

The  plan  as  formulated  by  the  War 
Commitiee  of  the  country  weekly  pub¬ 
lishers  and  accepted  by  the  War  In¬ 
dustries  Board  through  Thomas  E.  Don¬ 
nelley,  chief  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Sec¬ 
tion,  contemplates,  a  saving  of  16  per 
cent,  in  the  use  of  news  print  paper  in 
the  industry  as  a  whole.  It  provides  for 
a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  of  all  publi¬ 
cation  space  in  excess  of  eight  pages. 

The  official  announcement  reads: 

"No  publisher  may  continue  subscrip¬ 
tions  after  three  months  after  date  of 
expiration,  unless  subscriptions  are  re¬ 
newed  and  paid  for, 

“No  publisher  may  give  free  copies 
of  his  paper,  except  for  actual  service 
rendered:  except  to  camp  libraries  and 
huts  or  canteens  of  organizations  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  Government,  such  as  the 
Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  or  K.  of  C.,  ex¬ 
cept  to  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
other  libraries  which  will  agree  to  bind 
for  permanent  keeping;  except  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  departmental  libraries  which 
use  said  publications  in  their  work, 

"No  publisher  shall  give  free  copies  to 
advertisers,  except  not  more  than  one 
copy  each  for  checking  purposes. 

"No  publisher  shall  accept  the  return 
of  un.sold  copies  from  news  dealers. 

“No  publisher  shall  print  extra  copies, 
for  stimulating  advertising  or  subscrip¬ 
tions,  cr  for  any  use  other  than  those 
specified  In  these  regulations,  except  not 
to  exceed  1  per  cent,  of  his  circulation, 
with  a  minimum  of  ten  copies. 

“No  publisher  shall  send  free  copies 
in  exchange  for  other  publications,  ex¬ 
cept  to  such  other  publications  as  are 
printed  within  the  county,  or  within  a 
radius  of  forty  miles  from  his  point  of 
publication. 

"No  publisher  shall  sell  his  publica¬ 
tion  at  an  exceedingly  low  or  nominal 
subscription  price. 

"No  publisher  shall  sell  his  publica¬ 
tion  to  any  one  below  the  published  sub¬ 
scription  price. 

"No  publi.sher  shall  offer  premiums 
with  his  publication  unless  a  price  Is  put 
upon  the  premium  for  sale  separately 
and  the  combined  price  is  at  least  75  pe” 
cent,  of  the  .sum  of  the  Individual  prices. 

“No  publisher  shall  conduct  voting  or 
other  contests  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
taining  subscriptions;  subscriptions  ob¬ 
tained  in  this  way  will  not  be  considered 
bona  fide  subscriptions. 

“No  publisher  may  issue  holiday,  in- 
du.strlal,  or  other  special  editions. 

"Publis'.ers  of  papers  of  more  than 
eight  pages  in  size  will  reduce  the 
pages  In  excess  of  eight  pages  25  per 
cent.  This  reduction  shall  be  an  aver¬ 
age  I  eduction  over  one  month’s  period. 

"No  newspaper  may  be  established 
during  the  period  of  the  war,  except 
those  for  which  arrangements  had  hern 
made  and  plants  purchased  previous  to 
the  Issuing  of  this  order,  or  unl.^ss  it 
can  be  shown  that  a  new  newspaper  is 
a  nec.isslty. 

"A  sworn  statement  will  be  required 
from  each  publisher  on  November  1  as 
to  how  many  of  these  rules  have  been 
put  Into  effect  by  him,  and  what  re¬ 
sults  in  the  matter  of  reducing  paper 
consumption  have  been  obtained.” 
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Editor  <1  Publisher  for  August  24, 1918 


PAPER  SAVING  RULE 
CRITICS  ANSWERED 


William  Simpson,  of  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin  Tells  Why  They  Are  Fairest 
That  Could  Be  Devised  to 
•  Meet  Emergency 


NO  MAN  KNOWS  LOUISVILLE  BETTER  THAN 
JUDGE  ROBERT  WORTH  BINGHAM 


Philadbilphia,  August  17.— That  The 
Editor  and  Publisher  will  never  have 
a  greater  opportunity  to  serve  news- 
paperdom  than  by  backing  to  the  limit 
Chairman  Donnelly  and  the  newspaper 
committee  which  met  in  consultation 
with  him,  is  the  strong  conviction  of 
William  Simpson,  business  manager  of 
the  Evening  Bulletin,  who,  with  E.  A. 
Van  Valkenburg,  represented  Philadel¬ 
phia  on  that  committee.  After  grueling 
hours  of  discussion  in  Washington, 
when  many  plans  were  considered  and 
discarded,  the  present  ruling,  affecting 
all  papers  relatively  alike,  is  so  incom¬ 
parably  the  best  and  fairest  which  could 
be  devised  to  meet  the  emergency,  that 
it  is  the  high  duty  of  every  newspaper 
management  in  the  country,  regardless 
of  personal  feeling  or  difficulty,  to  sup¬ 
port  the  regulation  Instantly  and  with¬ 
out  demur.  If  not,  far  worse  will  sure¬ 
ly  come,  says  Mr.  Simpson. 

He  believes  all  opposition,  both  from 
the  small  and  the  very  large  papers, 
will  vanish  when  the  situation  is  clear¬ 
ly  understood  and  the  direct  effect, 
apart  from  paper-saving  and  its  pro¬ 
portionately  equalized  distribution,  will 
be  to  create  so  much  higher  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  efficiency  among  editors,  report¬ 
ers,  special  and  department  writers,  and 
copy-readers,  that  the  editorial  end  will 
benefit  quite  as  much  as  the  business 
office. 

The  Bulletin  management  has  long 
been  known  as  a  model  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  world.  Mr.  Simpson,  speaking  of¬ 
ficially  in  an  open  letter  sent  to  J.  M. 
Rlegel,  business  manager  of  the  St.  Paul 
Despatch,  in  reply  to  a  circular  letter  of 
protest  from  him  addressed  to  different 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Con¬ 
servation  of  News  Print,  says: 

"It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Committee 
and  Mr.  Donnelly,  of  the  War  Indus¬ 
tries  Board,  that  the  plan  finally  agreed 
on  is  the  best  one  to  follow,  and,  unless 
this  is  followed  by  all  the  newspapers 
in  the  country,  I  am  pretty  sure  that 
there  will  be  a  drastic  cut  coming  on 
October  1,  which  will  limit  not  only  the 
news  columns,  but  also  the  advertising 
columns  and  the  circulation  as  well. 
So,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  that  each  newspaper 
follow  out  this  plan  to  the  letter. 

"You  say  this  will  work  a  hardship 
on  the  Dispatch.  There  was  not  a  pub¬ 
lisher  present  at  the  meeting  who  did 
not  feel  his  newspaper  would  be  af¬ 
fected  by  this  order,  but  there  was  not 
a  single  man  who  did  not  agree  that 
this  was  the  only  plan  to  work  the 
newspapers  out  of  an  awkward  situa¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  distinct  feeling  at 
Washington  that  the  Sunday  papers  are 
too  large  and  wasteful.  There  is  also 
the  feeling  that  advertising  Is  an  'eco¬ 
nomic  waste’  as  demonstrated  by  the 
large  Sunday  newspapers.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  We 
have  always  rim  on  a  very  close  basis, 
printing  only  the  number  of  columns 
actually  necessary  to  print  the  news 
and  carry  all  matter  other  than  ad¬ 
vertising,  so  that  the  makeup  of  the 
paper  should  be  tight  and  not  wasteful, 
while  some  of  the  other  papers  here, 
which  did  not  have  much  advertising  to 
carry,  went  to  extremes  In  printing 
matter  other  than  advertising  to  make 
the  paper  large  in  bulk.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  the  unfairness  of  this  situation,  the 


JUDGE  R.  W.  BINGHAM. 


Robert  Worth  Bingham,  the  purchas¬ 
er  of  over  two-thirds  control  in  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  and  the 
Louisville  Times,  is  a  leading  attorney 
of  Louisville,  whose  affiliation  has  al¬ 
ways  been  along  legal  and  sociological 
lines,  rather  than  political.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Mayor  of  Louisville  in  1906  by 
a  Democratic  Governor  and  Circuit 
Judge  in  1910  by  a  Republican  Govern¬ 
or.  He  was  never  a  candidate  for  re- 
election  to  these  offices.  In  politics  he 
had  been  a  Democrat  of  the  anti-ma¬ 
chine  type  and  has  no  factional  alliances. 

Judge  Bingham  was  born  in  Orange 
County,  N.  C.,  November  8,  1871,  ths 
son  of  Col.  Bingham,  head  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Bingham  School  at  Asheville. 
Judge  Bingham  attended  his  father's 
school,  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
the  University  of  Virginia,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Louisville,  where  he  received 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws.  He  be¬ 
gan  the  practice  of  law  in  Louisville  !n 
1897  and  several  years  later  held  his 


first  office,  also  by  appointment — that  of 
County  Attorney.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  is  now  president  of  the 
Kentucky  Children’s  Home  Society,  and 
for  years  was  president  of  the  board 
of  Children’s  Guardians.  Ho  is  a  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  Louisville  Bar  As¬ 
sociation,  a  member  of  the  Kentucky 
and  American  Bar  Associations,  and 
was  also  vice-president  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Commercial  Club.  Judge  Bingham 
is  now  the  president  of  the  Southern 
Commercial  Congress.  He  is  a  director 
in  the  B.  P.  Avery  Co.,  of  Louisville, 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
and  the  Interstate  Water  Company,  of 
Danville,  HI.  His  clubs  are,  Loulsvlllo, 
Pendinnis,  Country  Club  River  Valley, 
and  Salmagundi,  The  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  New  York  City  Club,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Club  of  Washington.  Ho  is  a 
vestryman  of  the  Calvary  Episcopal 
Church  of  Loulsvlllo  and  is  a  widower 
with  three  children — one  R.  W.  Bing¬ 
ham,  Jr.,  In  the  naval  aviation  service. 


Bulletin  will  have  to  cut  its  news  mat¬ 
ter  about  a  page  a  day,  and  many  of 
our  competitors  here  can  still  print  a 
larger  newspaper  than  can  the  Bulletin. 
But  we  feel  that  these  are  war  times, 
and  everybody  has  to  sacrifice  some¬ 
thing  to  help  win  this  war. 

"I  hope  you  will  use  your  Infiuenco 
in  St.  Paul  (and  wherever  else  it  mai' 
extend)  that  newspapers  absolutely  fol¬ 
low  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
War  Industries  Board,  otherwise  I  am 
afraid  the  newspapers  of  America  will 
be  facing,  after  the  first  of  October,  a 
very  serious  situation.’* 


Paper-Making  Chiefs  in  Watertown 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  August  17. — P.  T. 
Dodge,  president  of  the  International 
Paper  Company,  and  Justus  A.  B. 
Cowles,  president  of  the  Pejepscot  Papsr 
Company,  with  several  mills  In  Maine, 
are  to-day  guests  of  George  C.  Sher¬ 
man,  president  of  the  Taggart  Pap’r 
Company  on  a  cruise  down  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  to  Montreal,  to  attend 
the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Newsprint 
Service  Bureau  Tuesday  and  Wednes¬ 
day. 
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PUBLISHERS  CUTTING 
DOWN  PAPER  WASTE 

Reports  to  Federal  Trade  Commission 
for  July  Show  More  Rigid  Econo¬ 
mies — Returns,  Free  Copies,  and 
Overs  Being  Eliminated 


Washinoton,  Aug.  23,  1918. 

In  the  figures  Issued  to-day  by  the 
F’ederal  Trade  Commission  showing  the 
circulation  and  advertising  statistics  of 
publishers  using  news  print  paper  for 
the  month  of  July,  it  is  shown  that  there 
was  a  pronounced  decrease  in  the  per¬ 
centage  of  returns,  free  copies,  overs, 
and  arrears. 

The  figures  for  tonnage  also  Indicate 
more  rigid  economies,  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  larger  users  of  news  print. 

Some  Important  newspapers,  however, 
still  show  high  returns.  One  dally  show¬ 
ed  more  than  17  per  cent,  and  another 
about  11  per  cent.  ’The  percentage  of 
unpaid  and  service  copies,  "overs,”  and 
copies  to  subscribers  in  arrears  three 
months  or  more  totalled  about  20  per 
cent  for  one  Sunday  paper  and  11  per 
cent  for  another.  One  small  daily  show¬ 
ed  50  per  cent. 

During  the  month  of  July  there  was 
marked  Improvement  in  conditions,  the 
consumption  of  paper  by  newspaper 
publishers  being  several  thousand  tons 
less  than  heretofore.  There  was  no  ap¬ 
parent  reduction,  however,  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  book  paper. 

In  the  matter  of  economies  that  must 
be  practiced,  attention  Is  called  to  the 
rulings  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Section, 
War  Industries  Board,  affecting  news¬ 
papers  which  require  the  elimination  of 
returns,  free  copies,  etc.,  and  provide 
for  a  curtailment  of  15  per  cent,  in  the 
consumption  of  paper  by  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  and  20  per  cent  in  the  consump¬ 
tion  by  Sunday  newspapers.  Similar 
rulings  will  be  Issued  soon  for  magra- 
zlnes  and  trade  joumala  Prompt  com¬ 
pliance  with  these  rulings  is  the  patri¬ 
otic  duty  of  every  publisher. 

Daily  newspapers  reporting  to  the 
Commission  numbered  638,  with  total 
circulations  above  twenty-three  millions. 
These  show  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  re¬ 
turns,  while  service  copies  and  overs 
amounted  to  about  2  per  cent.;  arrear¬ 
ages  for  three  months  or  more,  8  per 
cent.  Average  number  of  pages  in  each 
dally  issue  was  a  little  above  twelve; 
the  percentage  of  reading  matter,  56.4; 
of  advertising,  43.6. 

Sunday  papers  reporting  numbered 
255,  with  total  circulation  of  more  than 
fifteen  million  copies.  Returns  amount¬ 
ed  to  1.3  per  cent.;  unpaid,  service  cop¬ 
ies,  overs,  and  arrears  totalled  2.4  per 
cent.  ’The  average  number  of  pages  in 
the  Sunday  papers  was  31.8;  and  these 
Sunday  papers  carried  61  per  cent,  of 
reading  matter  and  89  per  cent,  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 


Paper  Controller  Is  in  Earnest 
Helena,  Mont.,  August  21. — The  Butte 
Weekly  Bulletin  has  been  advised  by 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Division  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  that  it  cannot  pro¬ 
ceed  with  its  plans  for  the  publication 
of  a  daily  newspaper  in  Butte  without 
authority  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 
The  Montana  Council  of  Defence  Issued 
an  order  August  12  prohibiting  the 
establishment  in  Montana  of  new  pa¬ 
pers  or  the  conversion  of  weeklies  or 
monthlies  Into  dailies  during  the  war. 
The  Butte  Bulletin  announced  it  would 
pay  no  attention  to  the  order  of  the 
State  CouncU,  which  took  the  matter  up 
with  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Division  of 
the  War  Industries  Board. 
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SCHEDULE  FOR  SAVING 
NEWS  PRINT 


Jason  Rogers  Shows  How  Flat-Cut  Regu* 
.  lations  Are  Unfair  to  Publishers 
Who  Have  Been  Co-opera¬ 
ting  With  Government 

liT  Jason  Uoukks. 

To  lK‘  pre|>are<l,  is  to  lie  ready  for  the 
emerpeney  when  it  arrives. 

Just  a.s  soon  as  the  print  i>aper  sit¬ 
uation  l)e<-anie  acute  in  1916,  I  com¬ 
menced  to  study  ways  <and  means  of 
petting  down  the  size  of  the  paper  so 
us  to  kee|)  within  lowest  possible  use  of 
paper  tonnage. 

.\t  tliat  time  we  were  running  from 
76  to  90  columns  of  reading  rnatter,  had 
a  waste  of  prol)ably  35,000  to  40,000  a 
day  in  returns,  overs,  and  free  eople.s, 
and  thouplit  we  were  really  doing  l>Usi- 
ness.  We  were  neither  more  nor  less 
profligate  than  our  neighiKjrs  or  news¬ 
papers  in  other  large  cities. 

I  prei»ared  the  first  half  of  the  sched¬ 
ule  for  eight-column  newspapers  shown 
herewith,  and  we  commenced  to  get 
down  toward  the  60-column  basts.  I 
then  printed  the  schedule  In  Tub  Ph>i- 
Ton  AND  Pi-m.isiiKH.  in  “New.s|>a|)er  Kf- 
fk’iency,”  which  had  3o,00a  circulation, 
and  in  my  Isiok,  "Newspaper  Muilding.” 

For  the  purpo.se  of  l>eing  fully  pre¬ 
pared  for  any  emergency,  1  have  now 
extended  the  table  to  edver  any  pa|»er 
from  40  to  76  columns  of  readihg  mat¬ 
ter,  in  either  a  seven  or  eight-column 
page. 

Taking  the  60-column  standard  as 
the  basis  (the  sixth  bracket  in  the  eight- 
column  schedule),  we  find  the  first  line 
to  n-ad  12  pages,  which  consists  of  96 
columns.  If  we  give  60  columns  of  read¬ 
ing.  it  would  leave  36  columns  for  ad- 
rerti.sing.  This  gives  us  the  normal 
paper  shoWn  in  columns  three  and  four. 
The  fifth  column  provides  a  sjife  guide 
as  td  when  to  go  to  the  next  size  pa- 
per.  In  our  experience  We  do  not  go 
up  until  we  have  four  additional  col¬ 
umns  of  business,  enough  to  make  It 
profitable  to  do  so. 

In  practice  we  in  the  OIol>e  office 
run  off  proofs  of  the  full  eight-column 
schedule  (the  second  division  of  the' 
table  herewith),  set  double  measure. 
A  check  mark  in  front  of  any  stan¬ 
dard  on  a  proof  sent  to  department 
heads  is  notice  that  that  schedule 
is  in  operation  forthwith.  It  works  out ' 
most  beautifully  and  theri  is  no  possi¬ 
ble  confu.slon. 

Flat  Paper  Reduriion  Unfair 

When  the  order  reducing  the  size  of 
the  paper  went  into  effect  on  August  12, 
which  would  have  reduced  us  to  65  col¬ 
umns  of  reading  a  day,  it  found  us 
operating  on  a  60-column  lia.siR.  so  wc 
were  fully  five  columns  inside  the  law, 
while  amateurs  running  many  other’ 
papers  were  howling  at  the  misfortunes 
levelled  at  them. 

As  indicated  in  the’  table  printed  in 
The  Editob  and  Pcbljsher  three 
weeks  ago,  the  Globe  was  thriving  in 
the  use  of  less  paper  per  thousand  pa-  . 
pers  produced  than  any  of  Its  competi-, 
tora  We  are  now  back  close  to  over  _ 
180,000  circulation  with  a  two-cent  news¬ 
paper,  and  our  advertising  following  is 
fully  up  to  normal  timea  so  We  have  no 
complaint  and  are  ready  for  anything. 

The  only  fly  in  the  ointment  so 'far  as 
I  am  concerned  Is  that  the  print  paper 
conservator  should  permit  the  A.  N., 
P.  A.  Committee  to  get  away  With  a  flat^ 
reduction,  until  all  hands  had  '  been 
brought  back  to  flat  starting  point 

I  had  gone  over  this  matter  with  Mr. 
Lawson,  Mr.  McLean,  Commissioner 


Cojver,  and  others,  and  was  assured 
that  inequalities  would  be  ironed  out 
before  any  regulation  for  flat  reduction 
should  iM?  applied.  It  was  so  obviously 
Just  that  something  of  the  kind  should 
be  done  that  I  did  not  busy  myself 
regarding  ft. 
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Now  we  find  ourselves  "forced”  to  do 
business  In  competition  with  other  news¬ 
papers  which  are  given  greater  allow¬ 
ances  just  because  they  were  more 
wasteful  during  the  first  kx '"months 
of  1818.  InstecLd  of  gettli-g  some  fa¬ 
vorable  consideration  for  the  economy. 
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those  few  who  "did  our  oit"  volun¬ 
tarily  find  ourselves  pinched  for  our 
decency. 

If  the  60-column  standard  were  adopt¬ 
ed  and  later  cut  to  56,  52,  or  48,  every 
one  would  be  similarly  affected  and  the 
big  wasters  would  be  forced  to  get  down 
to  earth. 

Will  Uncle  Sam  Control  Ad  Rates  Next? 

If  some  of  our  newspapers  continue 
to  give  away  local  advertising,  produc¬ 
ing  another  phase- of  waste,  the  next 
thing  we  know  Uncle  Sam  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  reach  in  and  specify  a  mini¬ 
mum  flat  rate  per  thoii.sand  of  circula¬ 
tion  for  adverti.slng  to  produce  another 
big  saving  in  the  waste  of  print  paper. 

It  Is  usele.ss  for  our  newspapers  to 
howl  and  complain.  'W'^e  are  up  agaln.st 
real  war  conditions,  and  as  I  have  sai  l 
before,  may  be  forced  to  2,  4,  or  6-pag'e 
sheets  without  advertising  at  5  to  10 
cents  per  copy.  It  is  useless  for  us  to 
expect  to  be  permitted  to  go  on  doing 
business  as  usual. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  get  out  the  best  and 
most  comprehensdve  sort  of  a  newspaper 
we  can  within  the  limits  of  the  print 
paper  we  may  be  allowed  to  have.  The 
highest  reward  will  go  to  the  man  able 
to  produce  greatest  editorial  efficiency  in 
condensation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  peo¬ 
ple  prefer  that  sort  of  a  paper  anyway. 

Many  of  my  friends  while  admiring 
the  New  York  Times  as  a  new.spaper 
buy  the  Sun  or  Tribune  in  place  of  it 
simply  because  they  say  they  haven’t 
got  the  time  to  read  the  Times.  I  say 
this  not  for  the  purpose  of  criticising 
the  Times,  for  which  I  have  the  highest 
regard,  but  to  indicate  a  strorfg  under¬ 
current  of  opinion. 


FORD’S  NEW  PAPER  NOT 
READY  YET 


Says  He  Does  Not  at  Present  Tnleiul 
Entering  Detroit  Field  — Belief  Is 
that  Government  Regulations 
Altered  His  Plans 


Detroit,  Mich.,  August  21. — For  a  long 
time  past  there  have  been  reports  that 
Henry  Ford  intended  starting  a  new 
evening  paper  here.  In  fanswer  to  a  di¬ 
rect  question  on  the  subject,  made  by 
The  Editor  and  Pitblisher,  Mr.  Ford, 
through  his  secretary,  aaid:  "Mr.  Ford 
does  not  at  present  contemplate  .starting 
a  newspaper  in  Detroit.” 

The  general  imprepsion  is  that  the 
Government's  recently  l.ssued  paper-.sav- 
ing  ruling — that  no  new  papers  may  bs 
started  during  the  period  of  the  war — 
has  altered  Mr.  Ford’s  plans,  as  it 
was  believed  that  he  was  ready  to  an¬ 
nounce  his  new  enterprise  ju.st  now  in 
connection  with  his  campaign  for  United 
States  Senator  from  Michigan. 


W.  M.  Finn  Heads  the  Scrantoiiian 
SniANTON,  Pa,  August  20. — Seveial 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  staff  of 
the  Sunday  Scrantonian,  owing  to  the 
death  of  Richard  Little  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  last  week.  'Wade  M.  Finn,  who 
has  been  business  manager  becomes 
president  and  general  manager,  T.  J. 
Price,  vice-president,  M.  W.  Goodman, 
treasurer;  E.  Tracy  Sweet,  editor;  Alex 
Thompson,  news  editor;  D.  D.  Lenlhar, 
sporting  editor,  and  Victor  Burschel, 
advertising  manager. 


Seizing  Opportunity 
Morqantown,  Ind.,  August  21. — The 
Star  has  suspended  publication.  Wh.^n 
this  was  announced,  the  Franklin  Star. 
In  an  adjoining  city,  raised  its  price  to 
ten  cents  a  week. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MAKE  UP  SCHEDULE 


7-Colamn  Basis 


8-Colamn  Basis 
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Lord  Beavcrbrook  Welcomes  to  London  the  Large  Body  of  Canadian  Journalists 

Those  in  the  photograph  ai-e: 

I.ord  Beaverbrook,  (formerly  Sir  Max  Altken)  Canadian  newspaper  proprietor  and  magnate.  Chief  of  the  Ministry  of  Information,  seated  in  the  first  row 
centre,  (marked  with  an  arrow). 

The  second  figure  on  the  right  of  Lord  Beaverbrook  is  J.  H.  Woods  of  the  Calgary  Herald,  one  of  Canada’s  mo.st  brilliant  editors  and  speakers. 

Others  are:  W.  R.  McCurdy,  Halifax  Herald;  Norman  Smith,  Ottawa  Journal;  ’T.  R.  Jennings,  Edmonton  Journal;  J.  J.  Douglas,  Toronto  Mail  and  Em¬ 
pire;  W.  A.  Buchanan,  M.P.,  Lethbridge  Herald;  Walter  Z.  Nlchol,  Vancouver  Province;  W.  P.  Kerr,  Regina  I.rf-ader;  E.  S.  Macklin,  Winnipeg  Free  Press;  R.  L. 
Richardson,  M.  P.,  Winnipeg  Tribune. 

Alfred  Miller,  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press;  P.  J.  Southam,  Hamilton  Spectator;  Hon.  Smeaton  White,  Montreal  Gazette;  Fernand  Rinfret,  Le  Canadji,  Montreal; 
Oswald  Mayrand,  La  Presse,  Montreal;  Ajutor  Savard,  Le  Soleil,  Quebec;  Noel  Chasse,  ’Evenement,  Quebec;  Hon.  Frank  Carrel,  Quebec  Telegraph. 

Arthur  Penny,  Quebec  Chronicle;  W.  R.  Givens,  Kingston  Standard;  J.  L.  Stewart,  Chatham  World;  F.  D.  L.  Smith,  Toronto  News;  John  Weld,  Farmers  Ad¬ 
vocate,  London,  Ont;  J.  F.  Livesay,  Winnipeg,  secretary,  Canadian  Press,  Ltd. 


CANADIANS,  BRITONS 
AND  YANKEES  CNITE 


Canadian  Editors  Visiting  England  Do 
Much  Good  —  Next  Empire 
Press  Union  Conference  to  Be 
Held  in  Canada 


(Special  to  Tub  Bditob  and  Pcbusubk.) 

Ix)NDON,  August  19. — The  outstanding 
feature  of  the  luncheon  given  by  the 
Empire  Press  Union  at  the  Savoy  Hotel 
day  before  yesterday  to  a  delegation  of 
distinguished  Canadian  Journalists  vis¬ 
iting  here  at  the  invitation  of  Lord 
Beaverbrook,  Chief  of  the  Ministry  of 
Information,  for  the  purpose  of  gather¬ 
ing  at  first  hand  an  Impression  of  the 
“home  front”  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  of  the  war,  was  the  manner  in 
which  it  developed  into  an  Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican  love-feast. 

When  J.  H.  Woods,  of  the  Calgary 
Herald,  in  responding  to  a  brilliant  ad¬ 
dress  by  Lord  Burnham,  president  of 
the  Empire  Press  Union,  who  presided, 
told  how  the  members  of  the  party, 
during  their  voyage  from  Canada,  were 
thrilled  by  the  presence  among  them 
on  convoys  of  the  boys  from  the  United 
States,  the  staid  and  undemonstraUve 
editors  present,  including  the  leading 
I.iondon  publicists,  arose  and  responded 
with  a  cheer  that  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  people  from  the  Strand  outside. 

“We  saw  our  brothers  from  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  and  they  have  come  eager 
and  anxious  to  learn  everything  possi¬ 
ble  about  England — eager  to  love  and 
embrace  u.s,”  said  Mr.  Woods.  “They 
found  much  contrary  to  what  they  had 
been  taught  about  the  old  country,  and, 
in  their  usual  frank,  manly,  American 
way,  told  us  after  their  arrival  of  im¬ 


pressions  long  held,  but  dissipated  in 
a  day. 

“Gradually  we  are  learning  of  the 
true  calibre  p.nd  substance  of  our 
American  cousina  They  wish  to  do 
and  not  to  talk.  We  find  those  boys 
modest,  unassuming,  t»K>  sincere  and 
earnest  to  care  muph  about  impressions 
as  long  as  they  are  proceeding  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  their  unselfish  ideals. 

“They  are  not  wanting  any  gain,  and 
come  like  knights  of  old  in  the  name 
of  freedom,  liberty  for  the  world,  and 
protection  for  the  oppressed  and  down¬ 
trodden.  They  typify  the  fresh  breezes 
of  their  prairies,  and  there  is  a  bigness 
just  the  same  about  them.  They  con¬ 
voyed  us  all  the  way  across,  and  when 
we  reached  England,  modestly  turned 
us  over  to  the  British  destroyers,  sub-- 
ordinating  themselves  apd  lighting  un¬ 
der  the  banners  of  their  Allies  for  the 
world’s  emancipation.  As  the  last  of 
their  destroyers  dipped  its  ensign  in 
token  of  farewell  and  started  back  to 
convoy  other  troops,  our  hearts  were 
touched,  and  we  felt  the  brotherhood 
that  exists  among  us. 

“We  bring  a  message  not  only  from 
the  Canadian  Press,  but  from  t}ie  (Ja-, 
nadian  people.  It  is  that  we  are  Uiith 
you  to  the  last  drop  of  our  blootjL  to 
the  last  resourcea  There  is  no  limit 
to  the  sacrifices  we  will  make  in  emu¬ 
lation  of  the  glorious  example  you  have 
set  us  here  in  the  old  country.” 

Lord  Burnham,  in  presiding,  explain¬ 
ed  at  a  conference  before  the  luncheon 
that  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  system  making  possible  a' 
constant  and  direct  flow  of  news' 
throughout  the  Empire,  linking  up  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  Overseas  Do¬ 
minions.  His  reference  was  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the 


Imperial  War  Conference,  dealing  with 
the  establishment  of  an  Imperial  news 
service,  with  the  object  of  supplying 
news  throughout  the  Empire  through 
Briti.sh  sources. 

A  resolution  had  been  pasised  before 
the  luncheon  in  conference  cxpre.s.«ilng 
the  opinion  that  the  Empire  Pre.ss 
Union  should  use  its  efforts  to  secure 
better,  quicker,  and  cheaper  facilities 
for  the  dissemination  of  new.s,  through 
the  ro<fuction  of  cable  tolls,  improve¬ 
ment  of  cable  tacilities  through  exten¬ 
sions,  etc.  In  short,  the  realization  of 
the  British  “all-red”  route  by  cable, 
linking  the  Empire  and  world,  was  still 
hoped  for.  “I  owe ‘your  presence  here 
to  a  happy  thought  of  Lord  Beaver¬ 
brook,  who  is  doing  such  excellent  work 
as  our  Miinster  of  Information,”  said 
Lord  Burnham,  in  his  welcome. 

He  said  he  did  not  expect  the  Press 
Conference  In  progress  to  give  a  new 
press,  but  new  “atmospheric  condi¬ 
tional’ 

In  his  reply,  Mr.  Woods  referred  to 
Lord  Burnham’s  great  services  to  the 
Empire  and  the  world  of  Journalism  in 
his 'capacity  of  proprietor  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph. 

Other  speakers  included  Oswald  May¬ 
rand,  editor  of  La  Presse,  of  Montresd, 
the  most  largely  circulated  French 
newspaper  in  the  new  world,  and  N.  W. 
Rowell,  who  proposed  Lord  Burnham’s 
health.  He  explained  how  the  Empire^ 
Just  like  the  Allies,  was  held  together 
by  public  opinion. 

The  Canadians  have  proposed  that  the 
next  Empire  Union  Conference  shall  be 
held  a  few  years  hence  in  the  Dominion. 

The  visiting  delegation  reached  the 
British  and  Canadian  front  daring  the 
height  of  the  offensive  that  started  July 
16.  .i  ^  i 


Not  every  Editor 
— wor.se  luck ! — 

Has  .been  to  The  Front 
Or  to  Britain 
Or  to  Russia 
Or  to  Turkey. 


BUT 

Every  Editor 

May  hire  men 

Who  have  been  everywhere. 

To  Carry  Tlu'ir  Candles, 

Alongside  of  his  news — 

Slaves  of  tlie  Lamp. 


One  Such  Trained  Writer, 

Wlio  Knows  Asia  and  Europe, 

As  some  men  know  Park  Row, 

Is  Offering 

Serious 

Sensible  and 

Suggestive 

War- 1  uterpretation 

In  tlie  form  of 

Two  Weekly  Features 

Each  a  Column  Long. 


THE  ELLIS  SERVICE 

Swarthmore,  Pa. 


Offering  Two  Weekly  Features: 

1.  A  “Differtnt”  Sunday  School  Lesson. 

2.  The  Religious  Rambler. 
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THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  THING  ADVERTISING  HAS 
EVER  ENTERED  INTO 

Written  for  Thk  Editor  and  Publisher. 

By  P.  S.  Florba, 

Executive  Manager,  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World. 

YOU  have  asked  me,  now  that  the  San  Francisco  convention  has  passed, 
and  I  look  back  at  It  and  get  It  in  better  perspective,  to  tell  you  how  it 
impresses  me. 

The  one  impression  above  all  others  is  that  of  seriousness,  the  earnestness, 
of  the  convention.  The  attendance  at  San  Francisco  was  naturally  smaller 
than  usual,  but  the  attendance  at  sessions  was  the  biggest  in  proportion  to  the 
number  at  the  convention  in  the  history  of  the  Association. 

The  delegates  were  alive  to  the  fact  they  were  there  on  business,  and  that 
it  was  serious  businesa 

Recognizing  the  service  which  advertising  has  rendered,  and  citing  tasks 
that  still  must  be  done  by  advertising,  official  Washington  and  the  Allied 
nations  commended  advertising  at  that  convention  and  hoped  that  it  would 
continue  with  a  vigor  similar  to  that  which  has  marked  its  efforts  in  the  past 
to  help  win  the  war.  ,  \ 

Delegates  went  back  home  with  a  serious-minded  determination  to  make 
advertising  not  only  a  better  instrument  in  war: work,  but  ^  better  tool  of 
businesa  ’ ' 

Running  through  the  meetings  were  two  thoughts:  First,  of  advertising 
as  a  medium  for  aiding  directly  in  winning  the  war;  second,  of  advertising  as 
the  safeguard  of  businesa  The  convention  declared  that  the  greatest  problem 
of  business  to-day  is  the  problem  of  markets,  and  that  advertidng,  creator  of 
marketa  is  therefore  the  safeguard  of  businesa  That  was  significant 

The  meeting  made  all  of  us  take  advertising  more  seriously,  and  the 
logical  result  is  that  we  are  certain  to  take  our  own  advertising  clubs  and  the 
other  units  forming  this  Association  more  seriously,  for  we  represent  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  business  world  and  the  public  are  largely  infiuenced,  in  their  estima¬ 
tion  of  advertising — what  it  is,  what  it  does,  what  it  can  do — by  the  nature  of 
the  advertising  clubs  they  happen  to  know. 

The  local  clubs  have  been  valient  in  the  work  of  advertising  war  activities 
in  the  past,  and  most  of  them  have  done  such  excellent  work  that  there  has 
scarcely  seemed  room  for  improvement,  or  for  the  devotion  of  more  energy  to 
the  work.  Yet  I  freely  predict,  as  1  review  in  my  mind  the  inspiration  and 
information  which  we  received  along  this  line  at  San  Francisco,  that  war  ad¬ 
vertising  work  in  the  local  clubs  will  go  forward  with -a  new  and  bounding 
energy  as  the  result  of  that  meeting. 

It  was  the  most  important  convention  we  have  ever  held,  because  it  gave 
serious  consideration  to,  and  made  effective  plans  for,  the  most  important  thing 
advertising  has  ever  done — helping  to  win  the  war. 


OWNERSHIP  OF  SAN 
FRANCISCO  CALDPOST 


F.  W.  Kellogg  Says  He  and  Spreckels 
Are  Sole  Owners— He  Can  Sell  His 
Stock  to  Hearst  on  Sixty  Days’ 
Notice 


San  Francukx),  Cal.,  August  17. — An 
open  statement  concerning  the  much- 
discussed  ownership  of  the  Ban  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call  and  Post  was  made  here  to¬ 
day  by  F.  W.  Kellogg,  its  publisher. 
Mr.  Kellogg  said  that  be  personally  is 
the  owner  of  &0  per  cent,  of  the  stock 
of  the  Call  and  Post,  and  that  the  oth¬ 
er  20  per  cent  is  owned  by  John  D. 
Bpreckela 

Mr.  Kellogg  also  said  that  he  had 
made  an  arrangement  with  William  R. 
Hearst  by  which  be  can  sell  bis  interests 
to  Hearst  any  time  on  60  days'  notice. 
.According  to  the  statement  Mr. 
Hearst  does  not  now  nor  at  any  time  has 
owned  any  stock  in  the  Call  and  Post 
The  statement  was  made  on  the  eve 
of  Mr.  Kellogg's  departure  for  New 
York  on  his  way  to  Europe,  where  be 
and  other  American  newspaper  men 
w'ill  be  the  guests  of  the  English  Gov- 
ment  for  two  months,  and  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  appointment  of  Fremont 
Older  to  the  editorship  of  the  Call  and 
Post 

Ever  since  the  Call  appeared  as  an 
evening  pai>er  in  1913  and  was  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  Post  in  the  same 
year,  it  has  been  common  talk  that 
William  It  Hearst  has  been  the  real 
owner  of  the  property. 

Mr.  Kellogg  said: 

"The  Call  Publishing  Company  is  the 
nominal  owner  of  the  Call  and  Post 
1  hold  as  my  individual  property,  80  pei 
cent  of  its  stock  and  John  D.  Spreckels 
holds  as  his  individual  interest  20  per 
cent  of  its  stock.  1  am  and  shall 
continue  to  be  the  publisher  of  the 
San  Francisco  Call  and  Post  However, 

I  have  an  arrangement  with  William  R. 
Hearst  to  sell  my  interest  any  time  on 
sixty  days  notice." 

Mr.  Kellogg  at  the  same  time  an¬ 
nounced  that  Mr.  Older  is  in  complete 
charge  of  the  editorial  end  of  the  Call 
and  Post  and  pays  high  tribute  to 
his  personality  and  ability.  “When  I 
came  to  San  Francisco  in  1913,"  said 
Mr.  Kellogg,"  and  began  my  work  as 
a  publisher  1  found  myself  in  more  or 
less  competition  with  one  of  America's 
most  able  newspaper  men — Fremont 
Older.  Recently  when  I  bad  an 
opportunity  to  secure  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Mr.  Older  for  the  Call  and 
Post,  I  explained  to  him  the  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Mr.  Hearst,  and  Mr.  Older 
went  East  for  the  particular  purpose 
of  securing  assurances  from  Mr. 
Hearst  that  in  case  Mr.  Hearst  became 
the  nominal  owner  of  the  Call  and  Post, 
he  (Older)  might  as  long  as  he  might  be 
editor,  have  the  fullest  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression,  unhampered  by  thought  of  im¬ 
mediate,  private  gain  or  immediate 
profit.  Mr.  Older  visited  Mr.  Hearst  in 
New  York  and  returned  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  He  accepted  the  editorship  of 
the  Call  and  Post  with  the  supreme 
and  satisfying  knowledge  that  be  is 
a  free  man  on  a  free  newspaper.” 

On  assuming  his  new  poi^tion,  Mr. 
Older  announced:  "I  have  left  the 
Bulletin  and  have  come  to  the  (3all  and 
Post  because  I  am  persuaded — I  am 
convinced — that  there  will  be  greater 
freedom  on  the  Call  and  Post  than  there 
has  been  for  a  long  time  on  the  Bul¬ 
letin.” 

The  San  Francisco  C^all  and  Post 


were  combined  on  December  6,  1913,  by 
Mr.  Kellogg,  after  the  Evening  Call  had 
made  its  appearance  on  September  1. 
The  original  San  Francisco  Call  was 
a  morning  and  Sunday  paper  and  was 
discontinued  *>n  August  31,  1911. 

John  D.  Spreckles  was  its  owner. 

Concerning  his  experiences  in  San 
Francisco,  Mr.  Kellogg  in  his  owner¬ 
ship  announcement  said: 

"If  on  account  of  my  activities  in 
San  Francisco  no  other  one  thing  bad 
happened,  personal  hatred,  public  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  morning  newspaper 
publishers  by  each  other  ceased,  much 
to  the  benefit  of  California  and  San 
Francisco.  This  cessation  of  the  hos¬ 
tilities  that  existed  prior  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Call  from  John  D. 
Spreckles  by  M.  D.  deYoung  and  W.  R. 
Hearst  was  sufficient  to  have  repaid  me 
for  all  my  efforta” 


MILLARD  SUCCEEDS  OLDER 

Becomes  Managing  Elditor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bulletin 

San  Francisoo,  Cal.,  August  21. — F. 
Bailey  Millard,  well  known  as  a  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  editor,  who  has  been 
living  in  Los  Angeles  for  the  past  year, 
has  accepted  the  position  of  managing 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  to 
succeed  Fremont  Older,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  after  twenty-eight  years*  service 
with  that  paper.  • 

Mr.  Millard  was  formerly  city  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Call,  and  news  and 
night  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  and  afterwards  editor  of  the  Coa- 
mopolitan  and  Munsey's  Magazinea 
During  the  past  two  years  be  has  been 
editing  Orchard  and  Farm,  and  writing 
editorials  and  feature  matter  for  Hearst 
papers 


PAPER  CONTRACTS  AT 
33.50  TO  33.80 

Some  Publishers  Sign  Up  Until  1921  ai 
Adjustable  Price — Publishers’  Stocks 
Increased,  But  Mill  Stocks  De¬ 
creased  in  July 


Washinqto.v,  August  20. — News  print 
manufacturers  in  July  made  contracts 
at  13.50  to  13.80  for  rolls  and  13.50  to 
$4.05  for  sheets  a ''hundredweight,  f.  o. 
b.  mill,  for  car  lots,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  announcca  Deliveries  ex¬ 
tend  to  1921,  at  an  adjustable  price.  The 
price  ranges  were  reported  in  twelve 
contracts  for  92,045  tons. 

Current  shipments  for  roll  news  were 
at  13  to  13.75,  and  sheet  news  at  13.50 
to  14.10. 

Jobbers’  prices  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
were  much  higher  than  elsewhere.  In 
the  East  and  Middle  West  rolls  in  ton 
lots  sold  at  13.25  to  15.88  and  sheets  at 
14.25  to  16.76.  On  the  Pacific  Coast 
roils  were  14.60  to  16.75  and  sheets  15.50 
to  110. 

Production  during  July  was  reduced 
by  labor  trouble  and  the  Government 
taking  over  power  at  Niagara  Falls. 
The  lost  production  the  first  seven 
months  of  1918,  as  compared  with  1917, 
was  69,408  tons  of  total  print  and  70,058 
tons  of  standard  newa  Publishers’ 
stocks  Increased  during  the  month. 


Polachek  Publisher  of  N.  Y.  American 
Victor  H.  Polachek,  who  for  several 
years  past  has  been  on  the  general  man¬ 
agement  staff  of  the  Hearst  newspa¬ 
per/),  has  been  appointed  publisher  of 
the  Nev/  York  American.  F.  L.  Wurz¬ 
burg,  business  manager  of  the  American, 
has  resigned. 


PAPER  PROBLEM  ACUTE 
IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 


Reduction  of  Available  Supply  in  Four 
Years  to  15  Per  Cent,  of  Former 
Totals — Prices  Now  Range  from 
11  Cents  to  17  Cents  Per  Pound 


The  prevailing  price  for  news  print  in 
Great  Britain  in  July,  1914,  was  2  cents 
a  pound.  In  the  same  i>eiiod  of  this 
year  the  price  ranges  from  11  cents  to 
17  cents  per  pound. 

Outside  of  Government  requirements, 
only  15  per  cent  of  the  paper  available 
four  years  ago  is  now  in  the  market. 
This  means  that  consumption  at  present 
is  reduced  by  .85  per  cent,  compared 
with  four  years  ago. 

Many  publications  have  been  reduced 
to  one-half  their  former  sizes,  with  dou¬ 
bled  pricea  Returns  are  prohibited,  and 
not  a  scrap  of  paper  is  wasted.  Econo¬ 
mies  of  every  description  have  been  put 
into  effect  Reserve  stocks,  which  many 
publishers  carried,  have  been  carefully 
conserved. 

"The  Circulation  Manager  and  Adver¬ 
tiser,”  an  English  trade  Journal,  states 
that  dealers  have  not  refrained  from 
profiteering.  They  pay  the  Government 
80  per  cent,  of  their  extra  profits,  re¬ 
taining  20  per  cent,  "as  compensation 
for  making  their  customers  pay  up." 
Naturally,  this  Journal  points  out  the 
higher  they -can  make  their  check  for 
the  Treasury  the  bigger  will  be  their 
own  share. 

The  Government  of  Great  Britain  has 
arranged  with  the  Swedish  Government 
to  use  400,000  tons  of  Swedish  shipping, 
and  it  has  been  stipulated  that  pulp  and 
paper  may  be  sent  from  Sweden  to  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  believed  that  this  will  not 
assure  lower  prices  in  England,  for  the 
imported  paper  will  be  largely  used  by 
the  British  Government. 


“WANT  AD”  BAN  NOT  FIXED  YET 


Following  the  ruling  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  permit  advertising  for 
unskilled  labor  until  such  time  as  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  is 
fully  organized,  the  New  York  State 
Advisory  Board,  at  230  Fifth  Avenue, 
has  started  issuing  jiermits  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  in  the  State  allowing  them 
to  make  known  their  wants  through  the 
press  and  other  publicationa  The  State 
Advisory  Board  has  been  ascertaining 
the  actual  minimum  needs  of  ail  plants 
as  a  basis  for  the  regulation  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  unskilled  labor. 

The  naming  of  the  community  boards 
is  fast  being  completed.  Among  the  ap¬ 
pointments  announced  recently  were: 
District  No.  4,  Newburg,  John  H.  Di¬ 
vine,  of  Ellenville,  for  employers,  and 
Max  Geascheinn,  of  Middletown,  for  em¬ 
ployees;  District  No.  7,  Robert  J.  Beck, 
of  Watertown,  chairman;  George  W. 
Si.ssons,  of  Potsdam,  and  T.  A.  Sharfe, 
of  Ogdensburg;  and  thstrict  No.  13,  Jay 
Cressey,  of  Jamestown,  chairman;  A.  C. 
Davis  and  A.  J.  Hartman. 


Editor  Here  from  China 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  21  — E.  P. 
Graham-Barrow,  sports  editor  of  the 
China  Press,  of  Shanghai,  China,  has 
been  paying  San  Francisco  a  hurried 
trip  and  gathering  material  for  a  series 
of  articles  for  his  paper  on  American 
sports  in  war  times.  In  addition  to  be¬ 
ing  sports  editor  of  his  paper,  Barrow 
is  also  dramatic  critic,  and  is  the  head 
of  the  only  English  boys’  school  in 
Shanghai. 


Editor  Publisher  for  August  24,  1918 
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W.  LIVINGSTON  LARNED  TO  CONDUCT  NOTABLE 
NEW  ADVERTISING  FEATURE  DEPARTMENT 
FOR  "EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER” 


W.  l.IVINOSTON  LARNED. 


W  LIVINGSTON  I.AUNED,  Art  Director  of  the  Ethridge  Association  of 
Artists,  has  l)eon  engaged  l)y  Tub  Editor  and  Pi-blisher  to  write  and 
*  iilustiate  a  new  department,  entitled,  “MAKING  THE  NEWS-COURIER 

PAY.”  V 

This  new  department  is  made  possible  through  the  kindly  Interest  and  gen¬ 
erous  cooperation  of  George  Ethridge,  the  head  of  the  Etlirldge  Company  and 
president  of  the  Sphinx  Club  of  New  York. 

In  this  new  department  Mr.  I.iarned  will  present  each  week  a  budget  of  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  for  the  development  of  new  lines  of  advertising  for  newspupers^ 
and  will  illustrate  his  sugge.stions  with  original  drawings  showing  striking  designs 
and  artistic  layouts  for  the  use  of  local  advertisers. 

The  fir.st  article  in  the  .series  from  the  gifted  pen  of  Mr.  I>amed  will  deal  with 
the  forthcoming  Liberty  I.oan,  and  will  appear  in  the  issue  of  September  7.  Six 
striking  copy  sugge.stions  will  be  presented,  the  article  occupying  two  and  a  half 
pages.  The  drawings  are  in  Mr.  lairned's  best  style,  and  are  perfect  examples  of 
good  advertising,  artistically  and  ethically. 

The  second  of  Mr.  I,arnod’s  articles  will  deal  with  the  timely  subject  of  CAN¬ 
NING,  with  a  series  of  attractive  drawings  and  advertising  matter  in  which  local 
merchants  may  offer  timely  cooperation  to  housewives  who  are  solving  this  im¬ 
portant  economic  problem. 

In  each  of  the  week-to-week  departments  Mr.  Larned  will, treat  some  timely 
advertising  line.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  department  to  cooperate  with  publishers 
and  advertising  managers  in  developing  new  advertising,  and  the  ideas  and  sug¬ 
gestions  given  will  be  of  the  mo.st  attractive  and  pfactical  kind. 

W.  Livingston  Larned  is  one  of  the  top-notchers  in  the  advertising  world  to¬ 
day.  He  is  perhaps  the  most  prolific  and  versatile  creator  of  advertising  idca.s, 
designs,  and  copy  in  America.  He  has  done  and  is  doing  notable  work  in  produc¬ 
ing  graphic  advertising  designs  for  the  Lllierty  I.,oans  and  other  forms  of  patriotic 
advertising,  and  he  lias  faced  and  solved  every  variety  of  advertising  problem. 

He  has  been  connected  with  the  Ethridge  A.ssociation  for  sixteen  years,  and 
during  that  time  has  been  privileged  to  originate  ideas  and  de.signs  for  practically 
every  known  form  of  advertising.  He  has  had  inten.sive  practical  experience  in 
the  preparation  of  newspaper  advertising,  particularly  the  advertising  furnished 
by  manufacturers  to  local  dealers. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  Mr.  Larned  was  editor  of  the  “Juvenile  Journal,”  a  weekly 
insert  magazine  issued  by  the  Atlantic  Journal,  at  that  time  edited  by  Senator 
Hoke  Smith.  He  joined  the  daily  staff  as  cartoonist,  illustrator,  and  special  writer, 
covering  a  great  many  .stories  of  lynching.s,  then  prevalent  in  the  South.  Later  he 
joined  the  Atlanta  Con.stitutlon,  where  he  came  under  the  tutelage  of  Joel  Chandler 
Harris  and  Clark  Howell.  In  due  time  he  came  North,  and  was  on  the  art  staff 
of  the  New  York  World  for  several  years,  later  going  to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

In  the  course  of  his  New  York  experience  he  did  special  illustrating  and  fea¬ 
ture  writing  for  the  New  York  Herald,  Globe,  Mail,  and  Journal. 

He  is  a  contributor  to  a  long  list  of  magazines  and  trade  publications,  and  in 
seeking  to  secure  his  services  for  this  new  department  The  Editor  and  Publisher 
followed  the  theory  that  if  you  want  a  thing  well  done,  you  must  give  the  task  to 
a  bu.sy  man! 

It  is  with  very  .special  gratific.ation  that  we  are  now  able  to  announce  the  en¬ 
gagement  of  Mr.  learned  for  this  new  service-work — for  there  is  hardly  another 
man  so  well  equipped  to  carry  it  through  on  the  high  lines  conceived  for  it. 


Barlow  Becomes  City  Editor 


WILL  TAKE  ONLY  GOV  T 
’^OK’D”  STOCK  ADS 


Scripps-MeRae  League  Newsp-iper^  Take 
Advanced  Position  in  Co-operating 
with  the  Government's  Loans 
and  War  Savings  Campaigns 


Cleveland,  O.,  August  21. — The  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Scripps-McRae  newspa¬ 
pers  has  announced  that  it  is  barring 
forthwith  all  advertisements  of  all  stock 
promotions  which  have  not  been  passed 
upon  ty  the  Capital  Issues  Committee 
of  the  Treasury  Department.  This  new 
rule  IS  added  to  a  long  list  of  existing 
rules  by  which  the  readers  of  these 
newspapers  have  been  protected  from 
fraudulent  advertising  of  many  kinds 
and  varieties. 

The  Capital  Issues  Committee  says 
that  stock  swindlers,  by  means  of  un¬ 
regulated  advertising,  have  obtained 
$500,000,000  of  Liberty  Bonds  from  in¬ 
dividual  holders  in  exchange  for  oil, 
mining,  and  other  more  or  less  worth¬ 
less  chromos. 

These  publishers  believe  they  are  the 
first  in  the  country  to  take  this  advanc¬ 
ed  position  in  advertising  censorship, 
and  they  explain  their  purposes  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“In  war  times  the  interests  of  the  na¬ 
tion  are  directly  affected  by  any  fraud 
in  sale  of  stock.  The  resources  of  the 
country  must  be  safeguarded,  not  only 
against  fraudulent  issues,  but  also 
against  those  which  are  unnecessary. 
These  are  a  drain  on  savings  which 
should  be  Invested  in  Liberty  Bonds. 

“Liberty  Bond  buyers  in  particular 
have  been  victimized  by  promoters  of 
fraudulent  or  worthless  stock.  Many 
of  them,  naturally,  are  unaccustomed 
to  investing  either  in  bonds  or  stock. 

“A  large  number  have  been  induced 
to  exchange  their  war  bonds  for  stock 
which  is  without  value.  They  were  lur¬ 
ed  by  promise  of  quick  profit.  Some 
had  the  patriotic  intention  to  Invest 
their  Increased  earnings  in  more  Lib¬ 
erty  Bonds.  The  amount  obtained  in 
this  way  by  certain  stock  swindlers  in 
the  East  is  estimated  by  Government 
officials  at  $500,000,000. 

“The  Capital  Issues  Committee  is  try¬ 
ing  to  safeguard  the  people.  The  law 
which  created  this  committee  did  not 
give  it  much  power.  A  company  Is  not 
compelled  by  law  to  submit  its  stock  is¬ 
sue  to  the  committee’s  scrutiny.  It  can¬ 
not  be  prosecuted  if  it  sells  stock  which 
the  committee  refu.ses  to  pass.  But  the 
committee  has  the  cooperation  of  such 
other  Government  agencies  as  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  and  the  War  Indus¬ 
tries  Board. 

“Companies  which  refuse  to  abide  by 
decisions  of  the  committee  are  classed 
as  unessential,  and  are  refu.sed  priority 
orders  for  shipments  which  frequently 
are  necessary  to  carry  on  their  work. 

“Refu.sal  of  advertising  puts  another 
barrier  in  the  way  of  such  promoting. 
The  Scrlpps-McRae  newspapers,  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  publi.sh  advertisements  of  any 
unauthorized  stock  issue,  is  pledged  to 
do  all  in  its  power  to  aid  the  work  of 
the  Capital  Issues  Committee  at  Wa.sh- 
Ington.” 


No  Readers  Nor  Editor,  Paper  Quits 
Minneapous,  August  21. — Because 
most  of  the  readers  have  gone  to  war 
and  now  the  editor  has  Joined  the  Polish 
army,  the  Kuryer  Publishing^  Company 
has  temporarily  suspended  publication  of 
the  American  Courier.  It  circulated 
chiefiy  among  Poles.  Search  is  being 
made  for  a  new  editor. 


New  Philadelphia,  O.,  August  14. — 
I^awrence  Barlow,  formerly  of  the  Shel¬ 
by  ville  (Ind.)  Democrat,  has  succeeded 
Paul  Jonas  as  city  editor  of  the  Times 
here. 


F.  J.  Coldbarh  Wounded 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  August  18. — Word  has 
been  received  here  that  F.  J.  Goldbach, 
a  former  member  of  the  Courier  and 
Enquirer  staff,  has  been  st>riousIy 
wounded  in  France. 


SOME  P.”  CHANGES 
AND  NEWS  NOTES 


New  Clients  Added  Throughout  Coun¬ 
try — Joseph  Shaplaii  Home  from 

Petrograd  and  S.  1.  Freed  Trans¬ 
ferred  to  Denver 


Joseph  V.  Shaplan,  United  Press  start 
correspondent  in  Petrograd,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States  for  a  rest 
Sliaplan  left  Petrograd  on  June  6,  after 
securing  a  notable  series  of  exclusive 
stories  on  recent  Russian  developments 
for  the  United  Pre.ss. 

S.  I.  Freed,  news  manager  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  recently  asked  for  and  was  given 
a  transfer  to  Denver,  where  he  has 
charge  of  the  United  Press  service  in 
the  Inter  Mountain  section.  Freed  suc¬ 
ceeded  H.  L.  McEwen,  who  resigned  to 
go  into  Red  Cross  work. 

J.  B.  Smith,  of  the  Chicago  office,  is  now 
in  charge  of  the  Kansas  City  bureau 
of  the  United  Pre.ss.  Smith  succeeds  L. 
W.  Babbitt,  who  resigned  to  enter  the 
army. 

M.  D.  Tracey,  of  the  San  Francisco 
bureau  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Los 
Angeles  bureau.  Phil  Sinnott,  formerly 
Los  Angeles  manager  for  the  United 
Press,  is  now  with  a  machine-gun  com¬ 
pany. 

Miss  A.  H.  Belford  is  the  first  woman 
to  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  United  Pr^ss 
bureau.  Miss  Belford  handles  the 
United  Press  “pony”  circuits  out  of 
Fargo,  N.  D.  Prior  to  going  into  United 
Pi  ess  work  Miss  Belford  was  employed 
on  a  number  of  North  Dakota  news¬ 
papers.  L.  C.  lUchardson,  formerly 
bureau  manager  at  Fargo,  answered 
Uncle  Sam’s  call  and  is  now  in  khaki. 

“Tom”  McCullough,  United  Press  bu¬ 
reau  manager  at  Columbus,  and  one  of 
the  best-known  newspaper  men  in  Ohio, 
has  been  confined  at  his  home  quite 
sci'iously  ill  for  the  last  sixty  days. 
McCullough  is  improving  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  able  to  resume  his  work 
at  the  bureau  early  in  September. 

L.  C.  Eamist,  Central  Division  man¬ 
ager  for  the  United  Press  at  Chicago, 
has  returned  from  a  two  weeks’  vaca¬ 
tion  in  Michigan. 

The  Coshocton  (O.)  Tribune  is  now 
taking  the  day  leased  wire  service  of 
the  United  Press  on  the  Ohio  circuit. 

A.  H.  Harrison,  business  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  United  Press  in  the  In- 
diana-Ohio  territory,  has  returned  from 
a  two  weeks’  vacation  at  Rochester, 
Ind. 

\V.  J.  F'agan  has  joined  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  of  the  United  Press. 

W.  S.  Stewart,  of  the  commercial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  United  Press,  Is  taking 
his  vacation  at  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap. 

“Dan”  L.  Beebe,  formerly  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Washington  bureaus,  is  now 
in  charge  of  the  Portland,  Ore.,  bureau 
of  the  United  Pres.s. 

Hugh  Balllie,  New  York  news  man¬ 
ager,  is  spending  his  annual  “two  weeks” 
at  Burlington,  Vt. 

The  Billings  Gazette  and  the  Butte 
Bulletin  aro  new  United  Press  clients 
in  Montana. 

The  Oil  City  Blizzard  and  the  Franklin 
Herald  have  recently  begun  taking  the 
day  leased  wire  service  of  the  United 
Press  on  the  Pennsylvania  State  circuit. 


Brazil  .Squelches  Pro-German  Pre.ss 
Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil,  August  21. — 
Newspapers  published  in  the  Polish  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  State  of  Parana,  in  South 
Brazil,  have  been  su.spended  by  the 
Government.  The  suspension  was  be- 
cau.se  of  their  pro-German  tendencies. 
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PROSPERITY  IS  WAR’S  GUERDON  TO 
ENGLAND’S  PUBLISHERS 

Many  British  Periodicals  Have  Increased  in  Circulation,  Despite 
Handicaps — Future  Promising  After  Peace  Declara¬ 
tion — Bold  Advertising  Stroke  Wins 


GEOUOK  a.  SITTTON,  who  wrote  the  following  article  especially  for  The  Edi- 
TOK  AND  Pi’BMSHEn.  is  managing  director  of  the  Amalgamated  Press,  Ixin- 
don,  which  publishes  Lord  Northciiffe’s  periodicals.  It  is  the  large.st  pub- 
iishing  house  in  the  world,  and  has  achieved  its  pre.sent  magnitude  under  Mr. 
Sutton’s  direction,  though  Ix)rd  Northcliffe  stiii  keeps  the  clo.sest  contact  with  the 
institution,  which  he  founded. 

Xo  man  in  ail  England  is  better  equipped  than  he  to  speak  of  conditions  re¬ 
lating  to  periodicals  and  their  production,  and  none  can  understand  better  than 
he  the  probiems  forced  upon  them  by  war  conditions,  their  apparent  in.solvability, 
and  the  methods  that  resulted  in  greater  pro.sperity  to  them  than  in  pre-war 
times. 

Raised  More  Than  $40,000,000,000  for  War 


Mr.  Sutton  is  now  devoting  the  whole 
of  his  time  to  the  work  of  winning  the 
war.  In  1917,  at  the  request  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  took 
up  the  entire  pubiicity  activities  of  the 
National  War  Savings  Committee.  Un¬ 
der  his  leadership  more  than  $40,000,- 
000,000  have  been  raised  in  war  loans. 
By  the  use  of  well-directed  advertis¬ 
ing  campaigns,  all  paid  for  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  his  Committee  is  now  raising 
an  average  of  $25,000,000  a  week  for  war 
work. 

By  Gborgb  a.  Sutton. 

The  way  in  which  periodicals  and 
magazines  in  Great  Britain  have  main¬ 
tained,  and  in  many  cases  increased, 
•Jieir  circulation  during  the  war,  is 
striking  testimony  to  their  stability. 
The  old  criticism  that  periodicals  are 
ephemeral  in  character  has  been  entire¬ 
ly  overcome  by  the  fact  that,  after  near¬ 
ly'  four  years  of  war,  they  are  as  strong 
and  as  flourishing  as  ever,  despite  in¬ 
creased  prices,  much  smaller  papers,  and 
depleted  staffs  to  produce  them. 

English  periodicals  and  magazines,  of 
course,  are  read  very  largely  by  the  men 
in  the  services,  and  there  has  been  a 
big  demand  for  them  in  France,  Egrypt, 
Salonica,  and  other  places. 

There  is  a  big  future  for  home  pe¬ 
riodicals  and  magazines  after  the  war. 
In  some  cases  the  public  taste  may 
change,  but  whatever  developments 
there  may  be  in  this  direction  will  no 
doubt  be  met  by  the  enterprising  pub¬ 
lisher. 

One  effect  above  all  others  has  stood 
out  during  the  war — whatever  the  price 
of  the  periodicals  and  magazines,  what¬ 
ever  the  size,  people  will  have  them 

Bold  Stroke  Wins 

1  remember  that  when  war  broke  out 
we  did  what  was  considered  a  somewhat 
daring  thing.  During  the  first  week  or 
two  of  the  war  we  spent  some  twenty 
thou.sand  pounds  on  advertising  two 
publications  devoted  to  the  war.  They 
are  in  existence,  as  strong  as  ever,  to¬ 
day.  This  was  at  a  time  of  great  gen¬ 
eral  uncertainty,  but  it  was  a  bold  stroke 
that  met  great  success. 

Like  every  other  business  in  this 
country,  that  of  publishing  has  been  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  effects  of  the  war, 
and  to  as  great  an  extent  as  any.  No¬ 
body  complains,  however,  of  the  drastic 
restrictions  that  have  been  necessary. 
Ev'erybody  realizes  that  sacrifices  have 
to  be  made  In  order  to  help  in  the  war. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  ships  are 
very  badly  needed  for  the  conveyance 
of  food,  munitions,  and  troops,  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  growl  about  a  paper  short¬ 
age.  It  would  be  unpatriotic. 

The  British  Government,  however, 
realizes  the  enormous  power  of  the  press, 
and,  while  it  was  absolutely  necessary 


to  divert  ships  from  the  paper  and  pulp 
business,  it  is  fully  alive  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  press  as  an  essential  war 
weapon. 

Have  No!  Suffered 

Thanks  to  the  established  policy  of 
always  keeping  good  stocks  of  paper. 


Geiorob!  a.  Sutton. 


publishers  in  Britain  have  not  suffered 
so  seriously  by  short  supplies  as  the 
drastic  cut  in  imports  would  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate. 

The  English  press  to-day,  despite  the 
curtailment  of  paper,  stands  higher  In 
♦.he  appreeiation  of  the  Government  and 
the  public  than  at  any  prior  time.  It 
must  be  remembered  that,  under  the 
Paper  Restrictions  Order,  only  16  per 
cent,  of  the  quantity  purcha.sed  in  1914 
is  available  for  publishers  at  the  present 
time.  But  the  resourcefulness  of  the 
publishers  have  met  all  difficulties  by 
measures  which  a  few  years  ago  would 
have  appeared  impo.ssible. 

At  first,  the  statement  that  only  16 
per  cent  of  the  1914  quantity  of  paper 
is  now  available  would  seem  to  Indicate 
that  circulations  had  suffered  terribly. 
Nothing  of  the  sort.  There  are  more 
copies  of  journals  being  issued  now  than 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  war.  This  has 
been  achieved  by  cautious  and  careful 
management.  Sizes  of  all  Journals  are, 
indeed,  small.  Waste  of  all  descriptions 
has  been  reduced  to  practically  nil.  To¬ 
day  there  are  no  fancy  "circulations.” 
Every  copy  now  issued  is  to  order  only. 

Raised  Selling  Price 

Prices  of  all  labor  and  materials  neces¬ 
sary  for  printing — and  in  particular  it 
applies  to  paper — have  soared  to  heights 
almost  undreamed  of.  To  meet  these 
costs  It  has  been  necessary  to  raise  the 
selling  price  of  almost  every  journal. 
The  public,  however,  do  not  mind  the 


extra  outlay.  They  Insist  upon  having 
their  reading  matter. 

As  a  result  of  nearly  four  years  of 
war  conditions,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  periodicals  and  magazine  groups  of 
publications  in  the  British  Isles  have 
reached  a  point  of  much  greater  impor¬ 
tance  than  they  ever  before  experienced. 

Until  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  compe¬ 
tition  among  publishers  of  these  journals 
to  secure  circulation  was  as  keen  as  that 
which  existed  among  rivals  in  any 
other  group.  For  a  tew  months  after 
the  war  began  this  competition  was  still 
very  pronounced,  but  as  time  went  on 
a  deeper  interest  was  shown  in  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  war  and  its  object,  this  com¬ 
petition  was  more  or  less  suspended. 
The  public,  apart  from  the  exciting  news 
published  in  the  newspapers,  automati¬ 
cally  turned  attention  to  those  publica¬ 
tions  which  dealt  more  fully  with  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  war,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  enemy  Powers  as  well  a.s 
that  of  the  Allies. 

The  publications  that  concentrate 
upon  these  ab.sorbing  subjects  were  the 
periodicals  and  magazines;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  these  publications  have 
provided  more  Information  in  this  di¬ 
rection  than  any  other  group. 

Supplemental  Reading 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  Periodicals 
and  magazines  form  essential  and  sup¬ 
plementary  reading  matter  to  the  news, 
and  are  perused  with  the  closest  atten¬ 
tion  and  care.  The  public  appreciate  the 
merits  of  all  subjects  dealt  with  in  them. 
This  applies  in  a  pronounced  degree  to 
all  articles  dealing  with  the  war. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  periodical  and 
magazine  press  is  one  of  the  strongest 
Journalistic  forces  in  the  war.  This  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  demand  for 
such  publications  in  this  country  is  so 
great.  But,  for  the  compulsory  restric¬ 
tion  in  paper  supplies,  there  is  not  the 
least  doubt  that  their  sales  would  be  in¬ 
finitely  greater  than  they  are. 

As  a  medium  for  war  propaganda,  pe¬ 
riodicals  and  magazines  have  reached  a 
very  high  and  important  level.  They 
form  a  vital  channel  of  communication 
between  Government  and  people. 


through  which  the  different  war  aims 
of  all  the  fighting  countries  can  be 
thoroughly  circulated.  These  publica¬ 
tions  arc  bought  by  the  average  person 
to  read  quietly  and  to  study  the  argu¬ 
ments  closely.  The  articles  have  a 
more  impressive  and  convincing  effect 
for  that  reason. 

Editors  in  this  countrj'  have  spared 
no  efforts  to  make  their  readers  under¬ 
stand  why  the  war  came  about,  and 
why  the  Allies  have  got  to  beat  Ger¬ 
many.  The  real  spirit  of  Britain  i.s,  per¬ 
haps,  reflected  more  thoroughly  in  the 
pages  of  these  journals  than  in  any 
other  group. 


CONGRESS  OF  BRAZILIAN  PRESS 


Preparations  Made  for  Rig  Journalistic 
Conference  in  September 

Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil,  August  23. — Tlu 
directors  of  the  Brazilian  Pre.ss  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  begun  preparations  for  the 
first  Journalism  Congress  in  Brazil,  to 
be  held  from  September  10  to  21,  1918, 
in  commemoration  of  the  founding  of 
Journall.sm  in  this  country. 

Among  the  topics  for  discus.sion  will 
be  the  following:  Hi.story  of  journalism 
in  Brazil;  plans  for  a  Pan-American 
Congress  of  Journalists,  to  be  held  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  1922,  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  Brazilian  Independence; 
ethics  of  journalism;  press  associations, 
means  of  coordination;  foundation  of  a 
school  of  journalism;  necessity  and 
means  of  establishing  in  Brazil  paper 
factories  capable  of  producing  .sufficient 
quantities  of  news  print  pajier  for  do¬ 
mestic  consumption. 


Fire  Fails  to  Stop  Newspaper 
Athens,  Tex.,  August  21. — The  office 
and  all  equipment  of  the  Daily  Review, 
owned  by  Craig  &  Barnes,  editors  and 
publl.shers,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Au¬ 
gust  10.  The  loss  amounted  to  $9,000, 
with  $4,000  insurance.  New  equipment 
will  be  purcha.sed  and  installed  at  once, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  Daily  Review 
will  be  is.sued  from  other  plants  in  the 
city.  Only  two  issues  of  the  paper  were 
missed  on  account  of  the  fire. 


*  AmuritmU  IjntsM  mnd  Ban  VtwtpMHr  IndmnH*l  Advartiilng  Atanif'' 

i 

Permanent  weekly  industrial  pages 
among  non-regular  adoartisers. 

i  ^ 

Solicitors  of  Industrial  Advertising 
for  Rotogravure  Sections  and  Sun¬ 
day  Magazine  Sections, 

1 

1 

High  Class  Special  Editions  handled 

for  leading  newspapers  in  the  larger 

cities  only  when  there  is  a  special 

reason  for  their  publication  and 

where  the  Publisher  is  willing  to^  i 

make  the  Edition  thoroughly  repre-  1 

sentative  from  a  news  standpoint.  \ 

— Entire  supervision  of  news  and  j 

mechanical  ends  given  when 

requested. 

1 

1 

All  Industrial  advertising  solicited 
on  an  indirect  result  general  pub¬ 
licity  basis  somewhat  along  the  same 
lines  that  Trade  Journal,  Bill  Board 
and  S tree  t  Car  advertising  is  secured. 

No  campaigns  conducted  in  cities 
having  a  population  of  less  than 

200,000. 

JOHN  B.  GALLAGHER  COMPANY  | 

Main  Ofllee,  Ninth  Floor.  Dexter  Bnildinv*  Boaton,  Maea. 

Bnoeb  OfflcM. — Room  4  03,  United  States  Express  Bnllding,  2  Rector  8t., 

New  York ; — Nortb  Aiaerican  Balldlnr,  Pfalladelphla  ; — Plain  Dealer  Bolld- 
inc,  Cleveland  ; — Constitution  Buildinc,  Atlanta ; — ^Herald  and  Traveler 

Buildink,  Boston; — Gaaette  Buildinc,  Worcester,  Ifass; — ^Trlbona  Buildinc, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Editor  Publisher  for  August  24,  1918 


The  TRUTH  from  Boston: 
Monotype  Best  By  Test 


Real  Records  of  an  Actual  Test  in  a  Representative  Printing  Plant,  using 
the  Standard  Cost  System,  show  that  Five  Monotypes  Produce  More  fVork 

at  Less  Cost  than  Seven  Slug  Machines 


The  following  records  from  the  ATLAN¬ 
TIC  PRINTING  COMPANY,  Boston, 
Mass.,  cover  a  comparative  test  between  the 
Monotype  System  of  Composition  and  Non-Dis¬ 
tribution  and  the  so-called  All-Slug  System. 
The  records  cover  the  average  cost  for  a  period 
of  nine  months  (May,  1917,  to  January,  1918, 
inclusive)  under  the  Monotype  System,  and  for 
three  months  (March,  April  and  May,  1918) 
under  the  Slug  System.*  They  are  taken  directly 
from  the  monthly  Form  9H  reports  of  the 
United  Typothetae  Standard  Cost  System,  in¬ 
stalled  in  this  plant  and  kept  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Boston  Ty¬ 
pothetae. 


Equipment 


Four  Monotype  Composing  Machines 
One  Monotype  Type-&-Rule  Caster 


Four  Keyboard  Operators 
One  Caster  Machinist 
One  Caster  Helper 


Monotype  Monthly  Averages: 


Payroll 


Five  Multiple  Magazine  Slug  Machines 
Two  Display  Type  Slug  Casters 

Operators 

Six  Keyboard  Operators 

One  Machinist 

One  Slug  Caster  Operator 

The  Cost  • 

All-Slug  Monthly  Averages: 


Monotype  Machines .  $821.33 

Hand  Room .  1911.36 


All  other 
Mfg.  Cost 

$475.62 

55473 


Payroll 

Slug  Machines . $1570.43 

Hand  Room  .  1463.15 


All  other 
Mfg.  Cost 

$622.08 

360.18 


Total  Cost  . $2732.69  $1030.35  Total  Cost .  . $3033.58  $982.26 

Payroll  under  All-Slug  System  increased  per  month .  $300.88 

Manufacturing  Cost  decreased  per  month .  48.09 


Net  Increased  Cost  per  month  under  Slug  System .  $252.79 

The  Profit 

Net  Monthly  Decrease  in  Manufacturing  Profit  under  Slug  System  as  Compared  with 

Monotype  System . . .  $371.75 

Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  all  matter  set  during  this  test  was  plain  straight  reading  matter  and  advertisements 
for  trade  publications.  The  straight  matter  set  averaged  about  3,000,000  ems  per  month. 

*Stnce  the  test  all  the  work  of  the  Atlantic  Printing  Company  is  produced 
on  Monotypes  in  their  own  plant 

LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 

NEW  YORK:  World  Building  CHICAGO:  Plymouth  Building 

BOSTON:  Wentworth  Building  TORONTO:  Lumsden  Building 

Monotype  Company  of  California,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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PUBLISHERS’  EXPENSES 
STILL  MOUNTING 


Many  New  Wage  Increases  and  War 

Bonuses  Have  Been  Granted  to 
Union  Printers  by  Newspapers 
and  Other  Employers 

Inkianapolis,  Ind..  August  21. — ^The 
International  Typographical  Union  an¬ 
nounces  that  a  large  number  of  new 
wage  increases  and  war  bonu.ses  have 
been  granted  to  printers  by  new.spaper 
publishers  and  other  cla.s.ses  of  employ¬ 
ers.  The  following  cities  are  included 
in  the  list: 

New  York  city — A  war  bonus  of  $2 
per  week  for  book  and  jobbers  and 
for  newspaper  workers  has  Ijeen  granted 
memljers  of  the  German  Typographia, 

Another  increa.se  of  |2  per  week  has 
been  given  members  of  the  New  York 
Hebrew-American  Union  employed  in 
book  and  job  offices. 

Syracuse.  N.  Y. — Members  of  the  Ty¬ 
pographical  Union  here  have  been  given 
a  war  bonus  of  $3  per  week  in  bock  and 
job  offices. 

Indianapolis.  Ind. — The  members  of 
the  Mailers’  Union  employed  ’n  both 
newspaper  and  job  offices  are  now  re¬ 
ceiving  a  war  bonus  of  $2  per  week. 
This  bonus  was  effective  with  the  week 
beginning  July  15. 

Bellaire.  O. — !New\spaper  (day),  fore¬ 
men.  $20;  handmen.  $17;  operators.  $20. 
(Night) — Foremen.  $22;  handmen.  $19; 
operators,  $21.60.  Book  and  job — Fore¬ 
men,  $20;  handmen,  $17;  operati-rs.  $20. 
The  contract  covers  a  period  of  fourteen 
months — July  31,  1918,  to  September  30, 
1919.  Increase — New.spaper  (Day) — 
Foremen,  handmen,  $1 ;  oper.ator.s,  80 
cents.  (Night) — Foremen,  $1;  op-'rators, 
$1.44.  Book  and  job — Foremen,  hand- 
men,  $1;  operators,  80  cents. 

Fort  Dodge,  la. — The  wage  scale  be¬ 
tween  May  19,  1918,  and  May  19,  1919, 
has  been  changed  and  fixed  as  follows: 
An  Increase  of  $2  per  week  Is  granted 
to  all  journeymen  members  of  I.  T.  U. 
No.  713,  otherwise  the  existing  contract 
to  remain  the  same.  It  Is  also  agreed 
that  the  apprentice  scale  will  be  raised 
$2  per  each  .six  months  above  the  scale 
now  in  existence. 

Anaconda,  Mont. — New.spaper  (day) : 
Handmen.  operators,  $6  per  day; 
(night)  handmen,  operators,  '$6.50  per 
night.  Seven  and  one-half  hours  con¬ 
stitute  a  day’s  or  night's  work.  Book 
and  job  All  journeymen,  $6  per  day. 
The  contract  cov'ers  a  period  of  eigh¬ 
teen  month.s — ^June  1,  1918,  to  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  1919.  Increase — Newspaper, 

book,  and  job:  June  1,  1918,  $4.50;  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  1918,  $1..50. 

Troy,  N.  Y. — Book  and  job;  Hand- 
men,  $23;  operators,  new.spaper  rates 
apply.  The  contract  covers  a  period  of 
one  year  and  nine  months — ^March  25, 
1918,  to  January  1,  1920.  Increase — $2. 
(In  last  month’s  Journal  It  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  members  of  Troy 
Typographical  Union  employed  on 
newspapers  received  an  increase  of  $3 
under  the  scale  recently  negotiated. 
This  Is  an  error.  The  increa.se  amount¬ 
ed  to  $2.) 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — iNewspaper 
(day);  Handmen,  operators,  $25.50; 
(night  handmen,  operators.  $28.50.  Book 
and  job  Handmen,  $25.50;  operators, 
newspaper  rates  apply.  The  contract 
covers  a  period  of  one  year — ^June  1, 
1918,  to  June  1,  1919.  Increase — ^News¬ 
paper  (day),  handmen,  $7;  operators, 
$4  .50;  (night)  handmen,  $8.50;  opera¬ 
tors,  $4.50;  book  and  job,  handmen, 
$7.50. 


Hannibal,  Mo. — Newspaper  (day) : 
Foremen,  $23;  handmen,  $20;  opterators, 
$21;  (night)  foremen,  $25;  handmen, 
$22;  operators,  $23.  Book  and  job: 
Foremen,  $20;  handmen,  $18;  operators, 
$21.  The  contract  covers  a  period  of 
one  year — June  1,  1918,  to  June  1,  1919. 
Increase — ^New.spaper  (day  and  night), 
foremen,  handmen,  $4;  operators,  $3. 
Book  and  job:  Foremen,  $2;  handmen, 
operators,  $3. 

Newport  News,  "Va. — The  Morning 
Press  and  Evening  Times-Herald,  under 
the  same  management,  have  granted 
the  .second  voluntary  wage  increase  of 
$2  per  week  in  recent  months,  making 
the  scale  $26  day  and  $28  night.  Book 
and  job  employers  are  paying  $4.60  per 
week  above  the  scale  to  handmen. 

Uo<anoke,  Va. — Newspaper:  All  jour¬ 
neymen,  $23;  (night)  all  journeymen, 
$25  Book  and  job,  all  journeymen, 
$23.  The  contract  covers  a  period  of 
one  year — July  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919. 
Increa.se — Newspaper  (day  and  night), 
$4;  book  and  job,  $5. 

Springfield,  III. — Newspaper,  book  and 
job:  Handmen,  operators,  $26;  (night) 
handmen,  operators,  $28.  The  contract 
covers  a  period  of  two  years — June  1, 
1918,  to  May  31,  1920.  Increase- 

Newspaper,  book,  and  job  (day  and 
night),  $4. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  (Tyiwgraphia) — 
New.spaper  (day) :  All  journeymen, 
$27;  (night)  all  journeymen,  $30.  The 
contract  covers  a  period  of  three  years 
—July  1,  1918,  to  June  31,  1921.  In¬ 
crease  (day  and  night) — Handmen,  $5; 
operators,  $4. 

Huntington,  Ind. — ^Newspaper,  book, 
and  job  (day):  handmen,  operators,  $17; 
(night)  handmen,  $18,  operators,  $20. 
The  contract  covers  a  period  of  three 
yeans — May  1,  19.''8,  to  May  1,  1921.  In¬ 
crease — New.spaper,  book  and  job,  $2. 

Greenfield,  Maas. — Book  and  job: 
Handmen,  $18.  The  contract  covers  a 
period  of  one  year — June  10,  1918,  to 
June  10,  1919.  Increa.se  $4. 

Niles,  Mich. — ‘Book  and  job:  Hand- 
men,  operators,  $22.  The  contract  cov¬ 
ers  a  period  of  two  years — September  1, 

1918,  to  September  1,  1920.  Increase — 

September  1,  1918,  $2;  September  1, 

1919,  $1. 

Dtincaster,  Pa. — ^The  New  Era  has 
given  a  war  bonus  of  $3  per  week,  and 
the  other  two  new.spapers  in  that  city 
have  agreed  to  a  bonus  of  $2  per  week, 
with  a  promise  of  $3.  The  smaller  job 
offices  also  came  across  with  $3. 

Mu.scatine,  la.  —  The  Journal  has 
given  a  ovluntary  increase  of  $1  per 
week  for  all  its  force.  This  affects  one 
foreman,  four  linotype  operators,  and 
two  compositors. 

Stockton,  Cal. — ‘New.spaper  (day) : 
Foremen,  $39;  handmen,  operators,  $33; 
(night)  foremen,  $42;  handmen,  opera¬ 
tors,  $36.  Book  and  job:  Foremen, 
$37.50;  handmen.  $33.  Increase — News¬ 
paper,  book,  and  job,  $3  all  around. 

Indiana[>oli8 — A  war  bonus  of  $2  per 
week  has  been  grante^.  This  bonus 
covers  the  newspaper  offices  and  was 
effective  with  the  week  beginning  July 
8.  The  newspaper  scale  is  now  $31 
night  and  $29  day. 

Boulder,  Col. — Newspaper,  book,  and 
job  (day):  Foremen,  $28;  handmen, 
$24;  operators,  $28;  (night)  foremen, 
$30;  handmen,  $26;  operators,  $.30.  The 
contract  covers  a  period  of  two  years — 
July  5,  1918,  to  July  5,  1920.  Increase — 
Newspaper,  book,  and  job,  $3. 

Dynn,  Mass. — Book  and  Job;  Hand- 
men.  $24;  operators,  $26.  The  con¬ 
tract  covers  a  period  of  eighteen 
months — July  1,  1918,  to  January  1, 

1920,  Increase — Handmen,  $8;  opera¬ 
tors,  $1.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing 


a  bonus  of  $1  per  week  shall  foe  paid  for 
duration  of  war  and  for  six  months 
thereafter. 

Albany,  N.  Y. — Mailers,  newspaper 
(day) :  All  Journeymen,  $21.  Eight 
houra  constitute  a  day’s  work;  (night) 
all  journeymen,  $21.  Seven  hours  con¬ 
stitute  a  night’s  work.  The  contract 
covers  a  period  of  three  years — June  1, 
1918,  to  June  1,  1921.  Increase — June  1, 
1918,  $3;  June  1,  1919,  $1.50;  June  1, 
1920,  $1.50. 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J. — A  voluntary  in¬ 
crease  granted  by  the  Long  Branch 
Record  and  Asbury  Park  Press  makes 
the  weekly  wage  of  handmen  $19  and 
$20;  operators,  $21  and  $23.  Job  com¬ 
positors  have  received  $18  and  over  for 
some  time  past. 

Havre,  Mont. — Newsi)aper  (day) : 
Foremen,  $6.75  per  day;  handmen, 
operators,  $6.25;  machinist-operators, 
$6.75;  (night)  foremen,  $7.25  per  night; 
handmen,  operators,  $6.75;  machinist- 
operators,  $7.25.  The  contract  covers  a 
period  of  sixteen  months — ^July  31,  1918, 
to  November  31,  1919.  Increase  (day), 
$12;  (night),  $13.50. 

Pueblo,  Col. — Book  and  job:  Hand- 
men,  proofreaders,  $26;  operators, 
newspaper  rates  apply.  The  contract 
covers  a  period  of  four  years — October 
15,  1917,  to  October  15,  1921.  Increase, 
$2  per  week.  In  addition,  a  $1  per  week 
war  bonus  has  been  granted. 


Toledo,  O. — Both  evening  newspapers, 
the  Blade  andNews-Bce,  and  all  machine 
job  plants  in  this  city  have  granted 
their  employees  a  war  bonus  of  $2  per 
week. 

Boston — ^The  Boston  Typothetse  and 
other  employing  printers  have  agreed 
to  grant  voluntary  increase  of  $2.50  per 
week  to  journeymen  printers,  making 
the  scale  $26.50  per  week  for  handmen 
and  $28.50  per  week  for  linotype  opera¬ 
tors 

Chanute,  Kan. — Newspaper,  book,  and 
job  (day):  Foremen,  $21;  handmen,  $18; 
operators,  $19;  (night)  foremen,  $24; 
handmen,  $21;  operators,  $22.50.  The 
contract  covers  a  period  of  one  year — 
June  1,  1918,  to  May  31,  1919.  Increase 
— Newspaper,  book,  and  job,  foremen, 
handmen,  $3;  operators,  $1.50. 

Idaho  Falls,  Ida. — ^Newspaper,  book, 
and  job  (day):  Foremen,  $30;  assistant 
foremen,  $28;  handmen,  $24;  operators, 
$27;  (night)  foremen,  $33;  assistant 
foremen,  $30;  handmen,  $27;  operators, 
$30.  The  contract  covers  a  period  of 
one  year — April  1,  1918,  to  April  1,  1919. 
Increase — ^Newspaper,  book,  and  job, 
day  and  night,  $3. 

Clearfield,  Pa. — The  scale  here  has 
been  raised  from  $"’4  to  $18  per  week. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. — ^A  war  bonus  of  $2 

(Continued  on  page  27) 
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EDITORS! 

Don’t  Be  Deceived 


IDAH  McGLONE  GIBSON,  Author  of 

“Confessions  of  a  Wife” 

Has  written  but  one  new  story 
It  is  entitled 

“Confessions  of  a  War  Wife” 

And  is  Syndicated  only  by 

THE  SERVICE  SYNDICATE,  incorporated 

R.  M.  WHEELER,  President 

Leader-News  Building  -  Cleveland,  Ohio 


WIRE  YOUR  RESERVATIOIS 


CHICAGO 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH 


AII-5lugP^ystem  for  Display 


NOW  is  the  Best  Time  to  Install 
LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPHS 

Not  only  because  you  will  effect  immediate  and  material 
savings  by  discarding  your  movable  types. 

But  because  present  day  conditions  demand  the  constant 
breaking-in  of  new  men  and  LUDLOW  simplicity  enables  a 
new  man  to  jump  right  in  on  productive  work  without  first 
spending  several  days  or  nights  ac(]uainting  himself  with 
the  location  of  the  different  fonts  of  type. 

Decide  NOW  to  install  the  LUDLOW  All-Slug  System— the 
modem,  economical,  and  efficient  system  for  Display.  The 
first  step  is  to  Write  for  Descriptive  Literature. 

Manufactured  by 

LUULOm  TYPOGRAPH  CO.,  2032  Clybourn  Are.,  CHICAGO 
Selling  Agent* 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO. 


Tribune  Building,  NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  ORLEANS 


1Sre55 

PHILADELPHIA 

FIRST 

in  Display  Advertising  Gains  for 

JULY 

195  Columns 
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TWO  MORE  EDITOR- 
PUBLISHER  STAFF 
MEN  JOIN  COLORS 


the  largest  increase  of 
any  Philadelphia  news¬ 
paper.  The  Press  still 
leads  all  other  Philadel¬ 
phia  morning  papers  with 
the  largest  gain  for  seven 
months  of  191 8,  the  total 
being  956  columns. 

t 

The  Wise  Advertiser  is  Keeping  His  Eye 
on  “The  Press” 


GILMAN  &  NICOLL 

1103  World  Building,  New  York  1030  Tribune  Building,  Chicago 


MANY  PRINTING  FIRMS 
MUST  MOVE 


Government  Plans  Taking  Over  Print¬ 
ing  Crafts  Building  in  New  York 
City  and  Tenants  May  Have  to 
Go  Out 


A  number  of  New  York  advertising, 
printing  and  publishing  concerns  will 
lie  forced  to  seek  new  quarters  If  plans 
of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  to  take 
over  the  Printing  Crafta  Building,  at 
461  Eighth  Avenue,  go  through.  The 
tenants  number  some  of  the  largest 
businesses  of  their  kind  In  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  they  are  facing  the  very  seri¬ 
ous  problem  of  finding  suitable  new  ac¬ 
commodations  In  a  hurry. 

The  Government  is  negotiating  for  a 
long-term  lease  of  the  building,  and  the 
question  of  signing  it  depends  upon  the 
cost  of  the  removal  of  the  presses  and 
other  machinery  used  by  the  tenants 
occupying  the  building.  An  estimate 
of  this  cost  has  been  made  by  the  varl- 
ou.s  firms,  and  they  will  be  submitted 
to  Major-Gen.  Goethals  In  Washlngrton. 
D.  C.,  for  final  action.  At  the  present 
time  the  Government  occupies  consid¬ 
erable  space  in  the  building  which  is 
used  by  the  Committee  on  Public  In¬ 
formation  and  the  railway  mall  clerks. 
The  clerks’  quarters  Include  a  dormi¬ 
tory  with  about  800  beds,  shower  baths, 
and  locker  rooms.  Other  tenants  in  the 
building  are  the  Charles  Francis  Press, 
occupying  five  floors;  the  Bartlett-Orr 
Press,  occupying  two  floors;  the  Dodge 
Publishing  Company,  Rogers  &  Co. 
Press,  and  over  a  hundred  other  firms. 

The  Frank  Seaman  Advertising 
Agency  and  the  Haddon-McLaln-Simp- 
ers  Agency  are  among  the  well  known 
advertl.slng  concerns  that  will  be  forced 
out. 

The  building  is  admirably  located  for 
Government  use,  as  It  Is  on  the  block 
opposite  the  new  Po.st  Office  Building 
and  across  the  street  from  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  Station.  It  Is  even 
possible  to  switch  railroad  cars  Into  the 
basement  of  the  building  by  extending 
the  Pennsylvania  tracks  a  hundred  feet 
further  north,  as  they  now  run  under 
the  new  Post  Office  Building. 


Telepraphs  May  Be  Zoned 
W’ASHiNGTO.v,  August  21. — ^That  the 
telegraph  systems  of  the  country  may 
be  set  forth  under  the  zone  system  is 
indicated  by  the  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  consideration  of  this  sub¬ 
ject.  The  official  statement  regarding 
this  matter  follows:  Otto  Praeger,  Sec¬ 
ond  As.sistant  Postmaster-General; 
George  M.  Sutton,  chief  post  office  in¬ 
spector,  and  Marvin  M.  McLean,  super¬ 
intendent,  Division  of  Dead  Letters,  are 
appointed  a  committee  to  investigate 
and  determine  whether  it  would  be 
practicabie  to  divide  the  country  into 
telephone  and  telegraph  districts  agree¬ 
ing  with  the  number  and  territory  of 
the  Railway  Mail  Service  and  inspec¬ 
tors’  divisions. 


Hogate  Succeeds  Clayton 
Dbttroit,  Mich.,  August  21. — Robert  E. 
Clayton,  of  Ohio,'  national  secretary  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  has  resigned  with  the 
expectation  of  entering  military  service 
this  month,  and  Kenneth  Hogate,  (De 
Pauw),  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
him.  Both  are  members  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Detroit  News.  Clayton  will 
be  the  fifth  active  national  officer  to 
don  khaki. 


Carl  H.  Gktz. 

Carl  H.  Getz,  formerly  news  editor 
of  The  Editor-Publishek,  who  resigned 
a  few  months  ago  to  accept  an  im¬ 
portant  post  in  the  publicity  division  of 
the  War  Work  Council  of  the  Y..  M.  C 
A.,  has  enlisted  in  the  United  States 
Marine  Service,  and  is  now  training  at 
Paris  I.sland,  S.  C. 

Hugh  H.  Thomson  of  the  editorial  staff 
has  been  commissioned  a  war  secretary 


Hugh  H.  Thomson. 

by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  service  In  France. 
For  the  present  Mr.  Thomson  is  located 
at  Fort  Slocum.  N.  Y.  He  would  have 
been  in  the  active  military  ranks  long 
ago,  but  for  a  physical  disability,  whicn, 
however,  he  proved  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of¬ 
ficials  would  be  no  bar  to  his  going  to 
the  front  in  the  “Y”  uniform. 

Warren  Blake  Drowned 
Nantucket,  Mass.,  August  21. — War¬ 
ren  Barton  Blake,  journalist  of  New 
York,  was  reported  yesterday  to  have 
been  drowned  when  swimming  off  San- 
takey  Beach,  near  Nantucket,  Masa,  late 
Tuesday.  His  clothes  were  found  on  the 
beach  opposite  a  point  where  there  is  a 
powerful  undertow.  He  told  his  friends 
he  was  going  fishing.  Blake  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Harvard  In  1915  and  had 
been  -in  editorial  writer  for  the  Evening 
Post,  Collier’s  Weekly,  and  the  Indepen¬ 
dent.  Of  late  he  had  been  engaged  in 
Red  Cross  work. 
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Hog  Island  may  not  be  a  poetic 

vy 


name. 

But  it  means  that  Father  Penn  will 
soon  be  among  the  first  in  the  fabri- 
^  cation  of  ships — just  as  he  already  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  war  munitions. 

For  Hog  Island  the  largest  shipyard  in  the 
country — launched  it’s  first  cargo  ship,  the  Quistconck  on  August  5th. 

Thus  the  Keystone  State  inaugurates  one  more  gigantic  enterprise.  Prosperous 
Pennsylvania  presents  one  colossal  industry  after  another  from  end  to  end — 
from  top  to  bottom.  It  is  first  in  Steel,  Iron,  Coal,  Munitions,  Slate,  Stone,  Coke. 

There  are  no  idlers  among  it’s  busy  workers.  It’s  population  was  never  so 
prosperous — as  far  seeing  merchandizers  are  realizing  who  reach  it’s  nearly 
9,000,000  people  through  these 

PENNSYLVANIA  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 


Circulation 
Net  Paid 

Allentown  Call  (M) . .  21,400 

Altoona  Mirror  (E) .  21,320 

Altooha  Times  (M) .  14,940 

Altoona  Tribune  (M) .  7,600 

Chester  Times  &  Republican  (M&E)  12,819 

Connellsville  Courier  (E) .  5,929 

Easton  Express  (E) .  5,200 

Easton  Free  Press  (E) .  15,835 

Erie  Herald  (E) .  8,683 

Erie  Herald  (S) .  8,683 

Harrisburg  Telegraph  (E) .  22,388 

Johnstown  Democrat  (M) .  9,841 

Johnstown  Leader  (E) .  6,718 

Lancaster  Intelligencer  and  News* 

Journal  (M&E)  .  18,377 


.04 

Government 


lines  Circulation 

10,000  Net  Paid 

.03  New  Castle  News  (E). .  11,080 

.04  Oil  City  Derrick  (M) .  5,703 

.02  Philadelphia  Press  (M) .  32,053 

02 

Philadelphia  Press  (S) .  81,655 

o«  Philadelphia  Record  (M) .  123,277 

•Jjg  PhUadelphia  Record  (S) .  133,680 

025  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  (M), .  59,764 

*Q2  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  (S) .  57,301 

Q2  Pottsville  Republican  (E) .  11,533 

.045  Scranton  Republican  (M) .  28,331 

.025  Scranton  Times  (E) .  33,093 

.015  West  Chester  Local  News  (E) ....  12,128 

Wilkes  Barre  Times- Leader  (E) ....  18,975 

.04  York  Gazette  (M) .  6,807 

statement  April  1st,  1918. 
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Jacksonville,  Florida,  and 


Florida  is  a  State  which  has  developed  with 
such  rapidity  in  the  past  few  years  that  it  is 
difficult  for  a  non-resident  or  occasional  visitor 
to  fully  realize  the  extent  of  her  progress. 

So  remarkable  has  been  her  agricultural, 
commercial  and  industrial  growth  that  the 
winter  playground  glories  of  the  State  have 
become  secondary  matters  in  the  interests  of 
her  citizens. 

For  illustration,  the  records  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  show  an  in¬ 
crease  in  Florida’s  live  stock  development  of 
more  than  700  per  cent,  during  a  period  when 
that  of  no  other  State  was  over  50  per  cent. 

The  vegetable  and  garden  products  of  Flor¬ 
ida  in  the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  avail¬ 
able  were  worth  almost  eleven  million  dollars, 
her  fruits  brought  over  thirteen  and  a  half 
million  and  her  field  crops  were  valued  at 
nearly  twenty-two  million — all  were  produced 
in  much  larger  quantity,  and  sold  for  more 
money  during  the  past  season. 

With  such  enormous  agricultural  activity 
added  to  the  ever-increasing  utilization  of  the 
four  great  natural  resources  of  the  State — fish, 
lumber,  naval  stores  and  phosphate — it  it  but 
natural  that  the  cities  of  Florida  should  have 
grown  rapidly  and  that  in  them  there  should 
have  developed  diversified  manufacturing, 
large  distributing  enterprises  and  financial  in¬ 
stitutions  of  great  strength. 


Jacksonville  has  been  particularly  notable 
among  these  cities  and  consistently  has  main¬ 
tained  supremacy  among  them  in  population, 
wealth  and  business  volume. 

While  there  has  been  friendly  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  other  cities  of  Florida  as  to  rank  and 
importance,  none  of  them  ever  has  seriously 
sought  to  supplant  Jacksonville  as  the  State’s 
metropolis. 

The  geographical  gateway  of  the  State,  the 
leading  center  of  distribution,  the  banking  and 
financial  headquarters,  Jacksonville  has  pros¬ 
pered  as  Florida  has  developed  and  year  after 
year  has  become  a  greater  city. 

With  the  ever-increasing  congestion  of  the 
ports  of  the  North  and  East,  her  strategic  loca¬ 
tion  and  splendid  rail  and  water  transportation 
facilities  have  not  only  brought  Jacksonville 
into  prominence  as  a  factor  in  international 
commerce,  but  have  assured  her  enterprises 
comparatively  uninterrupted  intercourse  with 
other  sections  of  this  country. 

The  scarcity  of  meat  has  forced  attention  to 
the  Southeast  as  the  source  of  quick  produc¬ 
tion  at  low  cost  and  Jacksonville  has  become 
the  packing,  center  of  this  great  industry  in  a 
vast  new  territory.  Similarly  the  demand  for 
ships  and  yet  more  ships  has  brought  into  ex¬ 
istence  an  enormous  shipbuilding  program  at 
Jacksonville,  where  the  climate  permits  its 
pushing  at  top  speed  every  day  in  the  year. 
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The  Florida 


Jacksonville’s  prosperity  is  of  a  permanent 
character.  There  are  three  fundamental  reas¬ 
ons  for  the  fact  that  it  is  certain  to  increase 
rather  than  decrease. 

The  first  of  these  reasons  is  the  intimate  con¬ 
nection  between  the  city  and  an  agricultural 
area  of  vast  production  and  of  enormous  capa¬ 
city  for  rapid  and  profitable  development. 

A  second  reason  is  the  protected  and  capa¬ 
cious  harbor,  connected  directly  by  trunk  line 
railways  with  East,  North  and  West,  assur¬ 
ing  continued  and  growing  supremacy  as  a 
shipping  point. 

Third  of  the  reasons  is  the  wonderful  cli¬ 
mate,  never  extremely  hot  in  summer  nor  very 
cold  in  winter,  affording  a  maximum  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  manufacturing  with  a  minimum 
of  expense  for  plants,  fuel,  supply,  etc. 

Jacksonville’s  prosperity  is  patriotic  in  na¬ 
ture — instance  the  71  per  cent,  over-subscrip¬ 
tion  of  the  city  to  the  last  Liberty  Loan,  the 
—  per  cent  over-subscription  in  the  Red  Cross 
Drive,  and  equally  good  records  on  other  war 
service  work.  That  the  earning  capacity  of 
her  people  is  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  thus 
assist  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  yet 
make  other  permanent  investments,  is  testified 
to  by  the  recent  opening  of  a  branch  of  the 
bond  department  of  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York.  Naturally,  a  city  with  such  re¬ 
sources  has  a  wonderful  purchasing  power. 


Times-Union 


For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
Florida  Times-Union  has  dominated  the  news¬ 
paper  situation  in  Jacksonville  and  led  all 
Florida  papers  in  advertising  and  circulation. 

During  good  and  bad  years  it  has  been 
equally  strong,  growing  in  power  and  prestige 
as  the  city  and  State  have  grown,  and  contrib¬ 
uting  the  weight  of  its  influence  to  the  up¬ 
building  of  the  community. 

Never  sensational,  never  confusing  the 
functions  of  a  newspaper  with  those  of  other 
civic  agencies,  the  Florida  Times-Union  has 
been  primarily  concerned  with  keeping  its 
readers  fully  informed  as  to  the  real  news 
events  of  city.  State  and  Nation,  interpreting 
the  more  important  of  these  editorially. 

That  this  type  of  newspaper  is  favored  by 
the  people  of  Jacksonville  and  of  a  large  part 
of  Florida  is  demonstrated  by  the  constantly 
increasing  circulation  and  advertising  volume 
of  the  Florida  Times-Union,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  results  of  a  tangible  character 
that  it  has  produced  for  advertisers. 

The  present  circulation  leadership  of  the 
Florida  Times-Union  may  readily  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  reference  to  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lation  reports.  Any  advertiser  or  agent  who 
may  not  have. available  these  reports,  or  who 
is  in  need  of  any  other  information  regarding 
the  Florida  field,  is  cordially  invited  to  com¬ 
municate  with  any  of  the  Times-Union  offices. 
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SACRAMENTO  UNION 
SOLD  TO  WOOSTER 


Under  New  Ownership  Paper  Will  Be 
Independent-Republican  and  Will  Be 
Managed  by  John  McNaught 
and  Harry  Gilmore 


Sacarambnto,  Cal.,  Augrust  17. — ^The 
Sacramento  Union,  for  a  number  of 
years  published  by  L.  E.  Bontz  and 
Uynn  C.  Simpson,  has  become  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  C.  M.  Wooster  of  San  Jos£,  who 
formeriy  owned  the  San  Jos4  Mercury, 
many  year  ago,  with  Alfred  Holman. 

Negotiations  for  the  Sacramento  i>a- 
pcr  have  been  pending  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Wooster  commented  on  bis  poli¬ 
tical  policies  as  follows: 

“I  am  not  concerned  with  the  Guber¬ 
natorial  fight.  In  fact  1  have  not 
thought  about  it  at  all.  We  are  chiefly 
concerned  with  getting  out  a  newspa¬ 
per  and  doing  everything  possible  to  de¬ 
velop  the  city  of  Sacramento  and  the 
wonderful  Sacramento  Valley.  I  know 
of  no  city  so  well  situated  for  the  as¬ 
surance  of  a  great  future.  The  Bee  is 
a  fine  paper  and  we  want  to  cooperate 
with  the  Bee  in  its  good  work  in  this  di. 
rection. 

"Personally  I  am  a  Republican.  The 
paper  will  be  independent  Republican, 
but  chiefly  independent." 

Mr.  Wooster  stated  that  John  Mc- 
Naugbt,  formerly  of  the  San  Francisco 
Call,  and  late  of  the  New  York  World, 
will  be  the  leading  editorial  writer,  and 
Harry  Gilmore,  business  manager.  As 
for  other  positions  on  the  staff,  these 
have  not  been  determined  ui>on,  though 
Mr.  Wooster  said  be  hoped  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  situation  as  it  now  exista 

In  a  signed  statement,  appearing  at 
the  head  of  the  Union’s  editorial  col¬ 
umn,  Messra  Bontz  and  Simpson  stat¬ 
ed  that  the  stock  of  the  Li.  E.  Bontz 
Publishing  Company,  nearly  all  of  which 
was  owned  by  them,  had  passed  into 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Wooste'".  who 
has  assumed  complete  control. 

Mr.  Simpson  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
licity  man  for  the  California  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Wooster 
has  been  interested  in  irrigation  pro¬ 
jects.  Among  bis  work  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  is  the  Colusa  Canal  in  Colusa  Coun¬ 
ty  and  the  Central  Canal  in  Colusa,  and 
Glenn  Countlea  His  activities  have  nl. 
so  extended  into  the  State  of  Nevada 
where  he  recently  completed  the  Love¬ 
lock  valley  canal.  The  new  owner  was 
a  railroad  man  in  his  younger  daya  be¬ 
ing  an  agent  on  the  mountain  division  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  lines  for  twelve 
yeara 

Hibtory  of  the  Union 

Under  the  editorial  direction  of  such 
a  man  as  Henry  Edgarton  and  with 
the  well-known  contributions  of  New¬ 
ton  Booth,  the  Union,  before  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War,  and  for  several  years 
afterwarda  practically  dominated  poli¬ 
tics  in  California. 

Its  sale  in  1872  to  Leland  Stanford,  C. 
P.  Huntington,  Charles  Crocker,  and 
Mark  Hopkina  was  followed  by  its  mer¬ 
ger  with  the  Record,  edited  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  late  William  H.  Mills. 
Under  the  name  of  the  Sacramento 
Record-Union  it  was  edited  by  Mr. 
Mills,  assisted  by  the  late  William  S. 
Willis,  until  twelve  years  ago,  when 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company’s  inter¬ 
ests,  it  was  decided,  could  not  consist¬ 
ently  retain  a  newspaper  property. 

It  was  then  sold  to  Gen.  E.  A.  Forbes 
and  L.  E.  Bontz,  who  retained  It  for 
two  years,  when  its  ownership  was  ac¬ 


quired  by  the  Calkins  Newspaper  Syn¬ 
dicate.  The  Calkins  people  dropi>ed  the 
name  “Itecord”  from  the  title  and  called 
the  paper  by  its  first  name,  the  Union. 
When  the  syndicate  went  o»i  the  finan¬ 
cial  rocks,  in  February,  1909,  the  Union, 
its  only  paying  property,  was  taken 
over  in  the  interest  of  the  creditors, 
and  L.  E.  Bontz  was  placed  in  charge 
as  receiver. 

Mr,  Bontz  bought  the  property  later 
in  the  year,  and  has  remained  the  prin¬ 
cipal  owner  ever  since,  later  being  as¬ 
sociated  with  Lynn  C.  Simpson  in  con¬ 
trol  of  the  paper.  Mr.  i  was  with 
the  Chicago  Tribune  in  1890  before  com¬ 
ing  to  this  Coast,  and  Mr.  Simpson  was 
associated  with  San  Francisco  papers 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  new  owner,  C.  M.  Wooster,  is  a 
man  with  successful  experience  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Jos6  Mercury  before 
that  paper  was  acquired  by  the  Hayes 
Brothers. 

The  new  editor  of  the  Union,  John 
McNaught,  is  highly  regarded  by  all 
California  newspaper  men,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Naught  was  editor  of  the  San  Jos4 
Mercury,  while  Mr,  Wooster  was  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  later  he  became  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  San  Francisco  Morning 
Call.  Going  to  Alaska  he  made  a  for¬ 
tune.  Since  then  he  has  written  at 
different  times  with  distinction  for  the 
larger  papers  of  New  York  and  St. 
Louis. 


FENTON  DOWLING  JOINS 
"EDITOR-PUBLISHER” 
ORGANIZATION 


Fenton  Dowunq. 


The  Editor  and  Publisher  takes  plea¬ 
sure  in  announcing  the  acquisition  to 
its  staff  of  Fenton  Dowling,  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  Mr.  Dowling  brings  to 
this  organization  an  experience  gained 
in  newspaper  work  covering  a  period 
of  more  than  twenty-five  years.  His 
first  metropolitan  newspaper  work  was 
in  Chicago,  as  country  circulator  of  the 
Chicago  Journal  and  then  the  Chicago 
Examiner  for  the  better  part  of  ten 
years.  He  was  next  office  manager  of 
the  St.  Jo.seph  (Mo.)  Press,  then  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Scimitar,  and  later  office  manager  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Herald.  Mr.  Dow¬ 
ling’s  past  eight  years  have  been  spent 
in  New  York  city  as  assistant  and  act¬ 
ing  circulation  manager  of  the  New 
York  American  and  laterly  as  manager 
of  country  circulation  for  the  New 
York  Globe. 


EDWARD  GANS  TAKES 
CHARGE  OF  THE  FALL 
RIVER  HERALD 


Edward  Gans. 

After  three  years’  successful  work  as 
circulation  manager  of  The  Editor  and 
Publisher,  Edward  Gans  has  resigned 
and  gone  to  Fall  River,  Mass,  to  as¬ 
sume  charge  of  the  Fall  River  Herald 


as  general  manager,  Mr.  Gans  haa  had 
many  years  of  training  in  the  business 
and  circulation  departments  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  He  started  his  work  on  the  St 
Louis  Post- Dispatch,  and  among  his 
subsequent  connections  prior  to  his 
coming  with  The  Editor  and  Publisher 
were  the  Louisville  Herald,  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Democrat  as  circulation  manager, 
and  the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Leader  as 
business  manager. 

Many  of  the  State  and  sectional  or¬ 
ganizations  of  circulation  managers 
now  flourishing  throughout  the  country 
owe  their  birth  to  Mr.  Gans,  who,  dur¬ 
ing  his  association  with  The  Editor  and 
PuBLisiiEai,  specialized  in  circulation 
welfare  work.  He  is  an  honorary  mem¬ 
ber  of  most  of  these  bodies,  and  is,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  one  of  the  best-known  cir¬ 
culators  in  this  country. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  wishes  Mr. 
Gans  the  fullest  measure  of  success  in 
his  new  endeavors. 


Lieut.  Harwood  Is  Very  Much  Alive 
Richmond,  Va.,  August  21. — Lieut. 
Franklin  A.  Harwooo,  the  New  York 
Times  advertising  man,  who  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  killed  in  action  on 
July  18,  is  alive  in  Base  Hospital  101, 
France.  His  parents  have  received  let¬ 
ters  from  him  dated  .July  27  and  29,  ten 
days  after  his  reported  death.  Lieut. 
Harwood  is  suffering  from  a  com¬ 
pound  fracture  of  his  left  arm  near  the 
shoulder,  he  wrote  to  his  father. 


Do  You  Know 

The  San  Francisco  Daily  News? 

The  record  of  growth  is  extraordinary.  Remembering  that 
97%  of  The  Daily  News  circulation  is  within  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  and  its  suburbs,  please  note  these  figures  of 
circulation,  given  in  The  Daily  News’  sworn  reports  to  the 
government  for  the  last  eight  semi-annual  periods: 


Oct  1,  1914 . 33,572 

April  1,  1915 . 42,653 

Oct.  1,  1915 _ 46,168 

April  1,  1916 . 47,814 


Oct.  1,  1916 . 53,096 

April  1,  1917 . 52,630 

Oct.  1,  1917 . 53,073 

April  1,  1918 . 55,063 


For  the  first  six  months  of  1918,  the  absolute  net  paid 
daily  average  circulation  of  The  Daily  News  was.  .  57,358 

In  the  pe;-iod  covered,  only  one  other  of  the  five  San 
Francisco  daily  newspapers  showed  a  circulation  gain,  and 
this  was  less  than  one-fourth  the  gain  shown  by  The  Daily 
News.  Three  of  the  papers  showed  losses,  including  both 
afternoon  competitors  of  The  Daily  News. 

The  Daily  News  offers  no  premiums  to  subscribers,  nor 
other  similar  inducements. 

In  advertising  The  Daily  News  has  shown  corresponding 
gains. 

In  1914,  The  Daily  News  printed  1,341,438  agate  lines 
of  advertising. 

In  1915,  it  printed  1,800,414  lines  of  advertising,  a 
gain  over  the  year  1914  of . 34.2% 

In  I9l6,  it  printed  2,073,344  lines  of  advertising,  a  gain 
over  the  year  1915  of . 15.1% 

In  1917,  it  printed  2,268,280  lines  of  advertising,  a  gain 
over  the  year  19 16  of . 9.4% 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1918,  it  printed  1,224,058 
lines  of  advertising,  a  gain  over  the  corresponding  period 
in  1917  of . 6.7% 

The  San  Francisco  field  cannot  be  covered  by  ANY 
advertiser  without 
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Who  Owns  the  San  Francisco  Call — 
And  why  Fremont  Older  is  now  its  Editor 


By  F.  W.  KELLOGG,  Publisher 


There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  during  the  last 
five  years  regarding  the  ownership  of  The  San  Francisco 
Call  and  Post. 

The  San  Francisco  Call  was  discontinued  as  a  morning  and 
Sunday  newspaper  on  August  31, 1913.  It  was  generally  under¬ 
stood  that  the  publishers  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  had  purchased  the  circulation,  good¬ 
will,  franchise-news  privileges  of  The  Call  as  a  morning  and 
Sunday  newspaper  from  John  D.  Spreckles,  and  were  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  elimination  of  The  Call  from  the  morning  field. 

One  thing  was  certain — the  morning  newspaper  feud  was 
ended,  personal  hatred  and  public  denunciation  of  the  morning 
newspaper  publishers  by  each  other  ceased,  much  to  the  benefit 
of  San  Francisco  and  California. 

BURYING  JOURNALISTIC  HATE 
If,  on  account  of  my  activities  in  San  Francisco,  no  other 
one  thing  had  happened,  the  cessation  of  journalistic  hatred 
which  existed  between  the  morning  newspapers  prior  to  the 
purchase  of  the  San  Francisco  Morning  Call  from  John  D. 
Spreckles  by  M.  H.  de  Young  and  W,  R.  Hearst  was  sufficient 
to  have  repaid  me  for  all  my  efforts  in  San  Francisco. 

Hate  is  deadly  to  in{lividuals,  but  it  is  more  deadly  to  com¬ 
munities,  and  I  am  frank  to  say  that  a  potent  argument  that 
I  used  to  induce  John  D.  Spreckles  to  sell  the  moming  good¬ 
will  and  circulation  of  the  San  Francisco  Call,  and  with  M. 
H.  de  Young  and  W.  R.  Hearst  to  pay  for  the  same,  was  the 
benefit  accruing  to  San  Francisco  by  the  burial  of  journalistic 
animosities  and  the  hatred  that  had  been  engendered  by  years 
of  journalistic  attacks  and  assaults  upon  each  other.  I  be¬ 
lieved  then,  and  I  believe  now,  that  the  deal  between  J.  D. 
Spreckles,  M.  H.  de  Young  and  W.  R.  Hearst  which  resulted 
in  the  elimination  of  The  Call  from  the  morning  field,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  stopped  their  journalistic  hate  and  ani¬ 
mosity,  was  a  real  achievement,  productive  of  great  good  for 
all  the  citizens  o.f  San  Francisco. 

CALL  AND  POST  ARE  MERGED 
The  San  Francisco  Call  became  an  evening  newspaper  on 
September  1,  1913,  and  on  December  6,  1913,  it  was  merged 
with  the  San  Francisco  Evening  Post  into  The  San  Francisco 
Call  and  Post. 

The  Call  Publishing  Company  is  the,  nominal  owner  of  The 
San  Francisco  Call  and  Post.  I  hold  as  my  individual  prop¬ 
erty  80  per  cent,  of  its  stock,  and  John  D.  Spreckles  holds  as  his 
individual  property  20  per  cent,  of  its  stock.  I  am,  and  shall 
continue  to  be,  the  president  of  The  Call  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  publisher  of  The  San  Francisco  Call  and  Post. 

As  such  I  regard  The  San  Francisco  Call  and  Post  as  an 
obligation  and  trust.  It  is  true  that  in  the  sense  of  representing 
security  for  the  money  furnished  and  advanced  as  an  invest¬ 
ment  by  myself  and  J.  D.  Spreckles  and  which  at  present  time 
amounts  to  upwards  of  $600,000,  we  are  the  owning  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  corporation  that  publishes  The  San  Francisco 
Call  and  Post,  but  that  does  not  give  to  us  the  right  to  feel 
that  The  San  Francisco  Call  and  Post  is  our  individual  prop¬ 
erty,  to  be  managed  or  mismanaged  as  we  see  fit ;  to  be  used 
or  abused  as  our  personal  interests  may  be  benefited  or  ad¬ 
vanced;  or  that  The  San  Francisco  Call  and  Post  can  be  used 
as  the  organ  for  any  class  faction  or  individual  group. 

BELONGS  TO  THE  COMMUNITY 
The  San  Francisco  Call  and  Post  in  the  truest  sense  does 
not  belong  to  a  Hearst,  a  De  Young,  a  Spreckles,  or  a  Kellogg. 
It  belongs  to  whom  it  should  belong,  to  the  community  in 
which  it  is  published,  to  the  territory  in  which  it  circulates  and 
to  the  humanity  of  the  world.  With  a  newspaper  experience 
of  nearly  forty  years  I  have  learned  one  thing,  that  a  newspa¬ 
per  to  succeed  must  be  held  by  its  publisher  as  a  sacred  trust. 
It  has  a  power  for  good  that  can  only  be  maintained  and 
should  be  only  exercised  by  standing  for  what  is  constructive 
and  not  destructive.  To  be  constructive  for  the  community  a 
newspaper  must  often  tear  down  the  grafters  in  high  places, 
expose  the  schemes  of  the  few  for  the  exploitation  of  tlie 


many,  and  fight  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  that  seeks  to  diviile 
our  citizenship  into  groups,  and  communities  into  classes.  Com¬ 
munity  chasms  and  demagogic  differences  are  dangerous  to  the 
prosperity  of  all  citizens.  If  they  exist  such  breaches  must 
be  filled  up  or  bridged. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  THE  NATION 

San  Francisco  has  always  occupied  a  foremost  position  in  the 
civic  affairs  of  this  nation.  It  has  a  virility,  a  vitality,  and  a 
fearless  individuality  all  its  own.  It  is  not  afraid ;  and  for  this 
reason  it  has  produced  some  of  the  greatest  newspaper  writers 
of  the  world. 

It  has  dealt  with  many  of  its  problems  with  passion  and 
prejudice,  and  by  dealing  with  problems  in  this  way  it  has 
achieved  a  reputation  for  violence  and  class  hatred,  which  is 
only  partly  merited.  The  San  Francisco  civic  situation,  its  dif¬ 
ferences  between  capital  and  labor,  between  reactionaries  and 
radicals,  has  been  grossly  exaggerated  and  most  maliciously  ad¬ 
vertised.  San  Francisco  has  for  years  been  held  up  and  ex¬ 
ploited  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  as  the  “awful  example”  of  all 
American  cities. 

This  Los  Angeles  newspaper,  demogogic  and  anarchistic  in 
its  utterances,  fomentor  of  class  hatred  and  civic  differences, 
has  so  persistently  defamed  San  Francisco  that  it  has  even 
educated  many  San  Francisco  citizens  to  believe  that  its  ex¬ 
pressed  and  reiterated  statements  about  San  Francisco  are  true. 
But  here  are  a  few  real  facts  about  San  Francisco: 

REAL  FACTS  ABOUT  SAN  FRANCISCO 

1 —  San  Francisco  citizens  have  more  individual  savings  ac¬ 
counts  and  more  total  savings  per  capita  in  the  savings  banks 
of  San  Francisco  than  the  citizens  of  any  other  community  in 
the  United  States. 

2 —  San  Francisco  national  banks  have  more  money  per  capita 
(considering  population)  than  any  other  city  in  the  world. 

3. — The  mortgage  indebtedness  of  San  Francisco  in  1918  is 
the  lowest  in  proportion  to  its  real  estate  valuations  of  any  city 
in  America,  notwithstanding  that  after  the  fire,  in  1906,  the 
mortgage  indebtedness  of  San  Francisco  became  the  highest 
in  a  comparative  way,  of  any  city  in  America. 

4 —  There  are  more  well  paid  laboring  men  in  San  Francisco 
than  in  any  other  city  of  its  size  in  America — but  there  are  also 
more  men  of  wealth. 

5 —  San  Francisco  has  the  largest  retad  and  the  largest 
wholesale  establishments  of  any  Pacific  Coast  city. 

6 —  San  Francisco  has  in  and  around  the  San  Francisco  bay 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  all  the  manufacturing  establishments 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

HAPPIEST  AND  MOST  CONTENTED  CITY 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  how  ridiculous  become  the  false 
and  misleading  statements  about  the  awful  conditions  that  exist 
between  capital  and  labor  in  San  Francisco.We  really  have  the 
groundwork  on  which  to  build  the  happiest  and  most  contented 
city  in  America.  I  took  up  my  work  in  1913  as  publisher  of 
The  San  Francisco  Call  and  Post  with  a  keen  sense  of  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  readers  of  The  Call  and  to  the  community  in  which 
The  Call  is  published.  I  have  tried  to  appreciate  conditions 
and  to  reconcile  differences.  I  have  steadfastly  advocated  what 
I  believe  to  be  right  and  I  have  been  optimistic  at  all  times. 
When  I  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1913  and  began  my  work  as 
publisher  I  found  myself  more  or  less  in  competition  with  one 
of  America’s  most  able  newspaper  men,  Mr.  Fremont  Older. 

LOVED  AND  DENOUNCED 

As  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  he  had  by  more  than 
twenty-five  years  of  continuous,  constant  and  consistent  news¬ 
paper  work  secured  for  the  Bulletin  a  very  large  following. 

I  soon  found  that  Fremont  Older  was  the  best  loved  and  the 
most  bitterly  denounced  of  any  citizen  of  San  Francisco,  but 
friend  or  foe  alike  always  stated  or  admitted  that  Fremont 
Older  was  honest  in  his  beliefs,  courageous  in  advocating 
them ;  and  was  the  friend  of  the  downtrodden,  the  outcast  and 
the  unfortunate  in  general.  Admittedly  he  had  a  human  under- 
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standing  and  a  human  sympathy  for  the  masses.  His  follow¬ 
ing,  or  rather  the  people  who  believed  in  him,  were  so  numer¬ 
ous  that  he  has  for  years  been  denounced  by  all  profiteers  from 
si>ecial  privilege,  and  their  unthinking  associates  and  benefi¬ 
ciaries,  and  by  many  superficially  informed  citizens,  as  the  most 
dangerous  man  in  San  Francisco. 

“Dangerous,”  and  why?  Because  thousands  of  people  be¬ 
lieved  in  him,  had  learned  to  trust  his  vision  and  guidance, 
rely  upon  his  courage  and  defense,  and  love  him  for  the  human 
understanding  that  has  not  permitted  him  to  forget  the  many 
meek  and  lowly  of  this  world.  And  public  and  private  profiteers 
from  special  privileges  are  prone  to  fear  any  honest  journalist 
with  a  real  following  of  thousands  of  believing  subscribers. 
Somewhat  to  my  surprise,  and  before  I  knew  Mr.  Older  or  his 
work,  except  in  a  superficial  way,  I  found  myself  competing 
with  him  on  many  of  the  planks  in  his  own  platform.  I  believe 
The  Call  and  Post  is  trusted  in  this  community  and  I  believe  it 
has  been  of  much  service;  but  I  believe  it  could  have  accom¬ 
plished  much  more  during  the  past  five  years  if  Fremont  Older 
had  been  with  me  as  its  editor. 

TRIED  TO  GET  OLDER  FOR  EDITOR 
Three  years  ago  I  made  an  effort  to  get  Mr.  Older  as  the 
editor  of  The  Call,  but  it  failed ;  mere  money  would  not  tempt 
Fremont  Older  to  come  to  The  Call.  I  knew  then  that  he  was 
being  hampered  in  his  usefulness  by  the  failure  of  the  nominal 
owners  of  the  Bulletin  to  regard  that  property  in  any  other 
light  except  as  a  “personal,  private,  profit  producing  property.” 
Some  weeks  ago,  when  the  possibility  of  getting  Mr.  Older  as 
the  editor  of  The  Call  presented  itself,  I  bent  every  energy  to 
securing  for  its  readers  his  services.  I  discussed  with  Mr.  Older 
fully  and  freely  the  conditions  that  enforce  a  soldier-like  devo¬ 
tion  to  principle  upon  every  editor  and  upon  every  publisher. 

WORK  FOR  BETTER  CIVIC  CONDITIONS 
As  publisher  of  The  Call  and  Post  I  am  in  accord  with  Mr. 
Older  in  appreciating  the  great  obligation  that  we  have  with  all 
other  citizens  of  San  Francisco  to  do  our  utmost  to  bring  about 
a  better  understanding  of  civic  and  social  necessities,  which  are 
essential  for  the  peace  of  this  and  all  other  communities. 
Hatred  is  inflammatory,  and  makes  for  misunderstanding,  and 
any  policy  that  creates  distrust  and  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any 
group  of  citizens  toward  any  other  group  of  citizens,  produces 
misery  and  unhappiness  for  all  citizens  alike.  Mighty  problems 
are  being  forced  upon  the  world  by  the  great  war  between 
democracy  and  autocracy.  The  government  of  the  United  States 
is  forcing  a  consideration  of  many  public  questions  that  must  be 
solved,  and  which  has  made  the  whole  country  realize  that  there 
is  a  world-wide  evolution  in  the  living  conditions  of  every 
human  being.  In  Russia  it  was  revolution.  In  America,  thank 
God,  it  is  evolution. 


PROBLEMS  AFTER  THE  WAR 
After  the  war  there  will  be  the  mightiest  problems  that  have 
ever  been  put  before  the  American  people  for  consideration.  In 
the  meantime  patience  with  each  other,  tolerance  of  the  rights 
of  all — no  matter  how  powerful  or  no  matter  how  weak — the 
same  kind  of  justice  for  all,  must  bring  to  us  a  confidence  in 
each  other,  a  faith  in  each  other  that  will  make  us  brothers  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  and  able  to  appreciate  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  each  man  to  his  fellow  citizen.  Sons  of  workingmen 
are  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  sons  of  millionaires  for 
the  common  cause.  So  should  we  at  home,  and  by  our  patriot¬ 
ism  and  devotion  to  our  country  make  the  meaning  of  our  high 
purpose  clear.  We  realize  that  it  is  the  Duty  of  The  Press  to 
help  make  San  Francisco,  California,  the  United  States,  and 
the  whole  world,  a  safe  place  in  which  to  live  and  work  in 
health  and  happiness. 

OLDER  IS  A  FREE  AGENT 
I  discussed  with  Mr.  Older  fully  and  freely  the  ownership  of 
The  San  Francisco  Call,  and  I  told  him  of  the  arrangement  I 
HAVE  to  SELL  THE  CALL  to  W.  R.  Hearst  at  any  time  by 
giving  him  sixty  days’  notice.  Mr.  Older  would  not  accept  the 
position  of  editor  of  The  Call  and  Post  with  the  possibility  of 
my  selling  the  newspaper  to  Mr.  Hearst  without  receiving  from 
him  the  same  assurances  as  to  freedom  of  action  in  case  of  his 
ownership  that  I  had  pledged  to  him  under  the  ownership  of 
myself  and  Mr.  Spreckles.  He  had  a  preconceived  and  personal 
estimate  of  Mr.  Hearst,  which  I  believed  to  be  untrue,  an  esti¬ 
mate  distorted  by  years  of  education  in  the  San  Francisco 
school  of  journalistic  hate  and  misunderstanding  that  up  to  five 
years  ago  had  been  the  vogue  in  San  Francisco  for  more  than 
fifty  years. 

I  urged  Mr.  Older,  not  merely  to  see  Mr.  Hearst,  but  to 
study  him  and  know  him  by  personal  contact  and  personal  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  to  withhold  his  decision  until  he  could  form  by 
the  intuitive  knowledge  and  conviction  of  his  mind  and  soul  that 
W.  R.  Hearst  is  a  truly  good  and  patriotic  citizen,  imbued  with 
desires  for  the  good  of  and  for  the  betterment  of  humanity. 

FREE  MAN  AND  FREE  NEWSPAPER 
Mr.  Older  went  East  for  the  particular  purpose  of  securing 
assurances  from  Mr.  Hearst,  that  in  case  Mr.  Hearst  ever  be¬ 
comes  the  nominal  proprietor  of  The  San  Francisco  Call  and 
Post,  that  he,  Fremont  Older,  would,  as  long  as  he  might  be  its 
editor,  have  the  fullest  freedom  of  expression,  unhampered  by 
the  thought  of  immediate  private  gain  or  immediate  personal 
profit. 

Mr.  Older  visited  Mr.  Hearst  in  New  York  and  returned  to 
San  Francisco.  He  has  accepted  the  editorship  of  The  San 
Francisco  Call  and  Post  with  the  supreme  and  satisfying  knowl¬ 
edge  that  he  is  a  free  man,  on  a  free  newspaper. 


Why  I  have  left  the  Bulletin,  San  Francisco,  and  have 
come  to  the  San  Francisco  Call 


By  FREMONT  OLDER 


I  HAVE  left  the  Bulletin  and  have  come  to  the  Call  because  I 
am  persuaded,  I  am  convinced,  that  there  will  be  greater 
freedom  on  The  Call  than  there  has  been  for  a  long  time  on 
the  Bulletin. 

By  freedom  I  do  not  mean  the  chance  to  impress  a  particular 
program  or  set  of  ideas  on  anybody.  I  mean  just  the  opposite. 
I  mean  by  freedom  the  chance  to  discuss  honestly  and  frankly 
the  ideas  of  other  people.  I  mean  the  chance  to  make  a  news¬ 
paper  represent  the  interests  and  wishes  and  experiences  of 
people — their  aspirations,  their  follies,  their  crimes,  their  fears 
and  their  hopes,  their  weakness  as  well  as  their  heroism — and 
to  be  one  of  the  forces  making  for  progress  toward  a  kindlier, 
happier  environment. 

At  one  time  I  had  a  large  measure  of  this  freedom  on  the 
Bulletin.  The  way  this  freedom  was  acquired  and  the  way  it 
was  lost  must  be  understood  if  the  readers  of  this  paper  are 
to  understand  what  The  Call  is  to  attempt  to  do.  That,  and  not 


an  unfriendly  feeling  toward  any  individual,  is  the 
this  explanation. 


reason  for 


LEAVING  THE  BULLETIN 


The  Bulletin,  as  I  leave  it,  is  largely  the  product  of  the 
last  twenty-three  years,  though  it  had  behind  it  a  creditable 
history  extending  back  to  the  beginning  of  San  Francisco. 
The  events  of  these  years,  both  in  San  Francisco  and  in  the 
nation,  were  almost  revolutionary.  In  the  national  field  there 
was  a  war  with  Spain,  the  beginnings  of  a  new  imperial  ex¬ 
pansion,  the  rise  and  culmination  of  a  great  democratic  move¬ 
ment,  which  showed  itself  in  the  platforms  of  all  political 
parties  in  various  attempts  at  reform,  some  partly  successful, 
most  of  them  absolute  failures,  and  finally  a  great  war  for 
democracy,  into  which  the  United  States  has  been  drawn  and 
which  is  putting  every  one  of  our  preconceived  notions  about 
ourselves  and  our  fellows  to  the  question. 
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In  San  Francisco  there  was  the  bitter  struggle  to  free  the 
city  from  the  dark  forces  whigh  many  of  us  thought  were  the 
causes  of  corruption.  It  degenerated  into  a  manhunt.  It  was 
followed  by  the  movement  which  made  Hiram  Johnson  gov¬ 
ernor.  In  all  this  the  Bulletin  played  a  conspicuous  part,  and 
each  chapter  taught  me  and  it  taught  those  who  were  working 
with  me  on  the  Bulletin  something  about  journalism  and  some¬ 
thing  about  the  right  relation  of  a  newspaper  to  its  readers. 
We  blundered  and  we  were  often  unjust  and  sometimes  cruel, 
but  we  were  learning  all  the  time. 

THE  ABE  RUEF  CASE 

The  successive  steps  of  this  education  were  marked  by  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Bulletin,  under  my  direction,  to  secure  a 
parole  for  Abraham  Ruef,  who  had  been  made  a  scapegoat 
for  sins  of  which  half  a  city  was  guilty ;  by  the  movement  for 
prison  reform,  which  has  had  such  marked  results;  by  the 
publication  of  the  Alice  Smith  letters  and  the  opening  up  of  the 
age-old  problem  of  prostitution;  by  repeated  attempts  to  get 
the  viewpoint  of  labor  and  of  various  groups  of  radicals  and 
reformers  and  present  them  to  the  public,  and  finally  by  the 
struggle  to  gain  justice  for  Thomas  J.  Mooney  and  his  fellow' 
prisoners,  who  were  corruptly  tried  by  a  district  attorney  rep¬ 
resenting  the  same  dark  forces  which  we  had  failed  to  disarm 
ten  years  before. 

THE  MOONEY  CASE 

I  took  up  the  Mooney  case,  not  because  Mooney  was  a  good 
man  or  a  bad  one,  but  because  he  had  not  had  an  honest  trial. 
I  believed,  as  I  still  believe,  that  if  all  that  has  been  said  against 
Mooney  were  true,  it  is  still  just  as  important  that  he  should 
have  a  fair  trial  as  that  the  richest  or  most  prominent  man 
should  have  one.  It  is  even  more  important,  for  millions  of  men 
here  and  in  other  countries  need  to  be  convinced  that  the  courts 
of  a  political  democracy  will  give  the  poor  as  fair  a  chance  as 
they  give  the  rich.  With  President  Wilson’s  help,  in  the  middle 
of  a  great  war,  the  profound  significance  of  this  case  has  been 
made  manifest,  but  it  would  have  been  profoundly  significant 
under  any  circunistances. 

These  causes  were  diverse,  but  not  conflicting.  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  loyal  readers  of  the  Bulletin  of  that  period  could 
have  expressed  exactly  what  we  were  trying  to  do,  or  that  I 
could  have  at  first  expressed  it  myself.  But  the  belief  which 
underlay  it  all  was  that  a  vast  amount  of  the  cruelty,  crime  and 
injustice  of  the  world  was  due  to  the  fact  that  people  of  differ¬ 
ent  sorts  and  in  different  classes  and  places  did  not  know  enough 
about  one  another.  Graham  Wallas,  in  one  of  his  books,  speaks 
of  “our  impulse  to  feel  kindly  toward  any  other  human  being  of 
whose  existence  and  personality  we  become  vividly  aware.” 

LIFE  OF  THE  LABORER 

I  tried  to  make  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  vividly  aware  of 
life  as  it  was  lived  by  the  unskilled  laborer — the  potential  I.  W. 
W. — ^by  the  prostitute,  by  the  boodler,  by  the  convict,  in  order 
that  the  hate  might  be  taken  out  of  the  reader’s  thought  about 
these  people,  and  something  more  sane  and  more  curative  put  in 
its  place.  If  a  man  steals  or  will  not  work  we  follow  the  tradi¬ 
tional  method  when  we  send  him  to  jail,  but  modern  investiga¬ 
tors  have  found  that  the  trouble  may  be  with  his  eyes,  his  teeth, 
or  his  digestion,  and  instead  of  making  his  disease  worse  by 
punishment,  they  try  to  cure  it.  The  diseases  of  civilization  are 
not  very  different  from  those  of  individuals.  We  can’t  cure 
them  by  hating  them  or  putting  their  victims  out  of  sight,  and 
we  can’t  find  a  better  way  until  we  get  all  the  existing  informa¬ 
tion  about  them.  So  I  tried  to  understand  people,  and  pointed 
out  how  important  it  was  for  us  all  to  understand  each  other.  I 
know  that  this  made  the  Bulletin  more  tolerant,  more  kindly 
and  more  patient  as  well  as  more  accurate.  I  think  it  made  a 
more  and  more  powerful  appeal  to  both  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  its  readers. 

MADE  ENEMIES  AND  FRIENDS 

This  attitude,  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  as  it  often 
was,  made  many  enemies,  but  it  made  more  friends.  Circula¬ 
tion  increased.  Although  it  had  been  subjected  at  times  to  the 


hostility  of  powerful  interests,  the  Bulletin  prospered.  Its  suc¬ 
cess  against  the  most  persistent  kind  of  competition  proved  to 
my  mind  that  a  newspaper  did  not  need  to  serve  any  other  inter¬ 
ests  than  those  of  its  readers  in  order  to  survive.  But  the  very 
prosperity  of  the  Bulletin  created  conditions  which  undermined 
the  policies  by  which  prosperity  was  secured. 

In  the  twenty  years  during  which  the  policies  of  the  Bulletin 
were  broadening  and  developing,  the  opinions  of  the  man  who 
represented  the  interests  of  the  owners  did  not  change.  He 
therefore  became  progressively  less  in  sympathy  with  the  things 
for  which  the  paper  stood.  But  as  he  saw  that  the  policies 
followed  by  the  Bulletin  gave  it  strength  and  a  following,  he 
did  not  until  recently  attempt  to  modify  them. 

TWO  INFLUENCES  AT  WORK 

Two  influences  combined  to  change  this  attitude.  The  first 
was  probably  the  belief  that  the  paper  was  now  so  well  estab¬ 
lished  that  it  did  not  need  to  conform  so  closely  to  the  interests 
and  desires  of  the  masses  of  its  readers.  This  was  natural  and 
perhaps  inevitable  in  one  who  was  inclined,  and  perhaps  forced, 
to  look  upon  the  paper,  not  as  a  social  service  or  as  a  vehicle 
for  ideas,  but  as  a  business  enterprise,  answerable  only  to  the 
rules  governing  business  enterprises. 

The  second  influence  was  that  of  the  young  man  who  was 
looked  upon  as  the  heir  to  the  property  claims  of  the  Bulletin. 
By  the  accident  of  birth  this  young  man  acquired  money  rights 
over  the  Bulletin,  while  neither  comprehending  nor  sympathiz¬ 
ing  with  the  policies  which  had  given  value  to  those  money 
rights.  Largely  through  his  persistence  and  energy,  the  tacit 
disapproval  of  the  Bulletin’s  owners  changed  into  open  hostility. 

PRESSURE  TO  MODIFY  POLICIES 

Little  by  little  pressure  to  modify  policies  which  had  won 
the  paper  thousands  of  warm  friends  increased.  The  Bulletin 
had  stood  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment.  That  advo- 
cacy  was  forced  from  its  columns.  It  had  stood  for  curative 
instead  of  punitive  treatment  of  lawbreakers.  That  demand, 
too,  was  muffled.  The  owners  put  a  stop  to  the  frank  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  problem  of  land  ownership,  of  co-operative  projects 
of  any  sort,  of  labor  questions,  and,  in  short,  to  any  full,  free 
recognition  that  the  world  was  rapidly  changing,  and  that  the 
old  way  of  thought  and  action  must  either  grow  or  die.  Per¬ 
haps  the  owners  of  the  Bulletin  stood  alone  among  the  constant 
readers  in  their  refusal  to  advance  beyond  the  social  and  polit¬ 
ical  standards  of  1895.  I  felt  that  the  readers  needed  more  light 
and  more  air.  Instead  the  ow'ners  pulled  down  the  curtains  and 
shut  the  doors.  The  Bulletin  seemed  doomed  to  tne  dull  living 
death  of  empty  conformity.  I  felt  that  my  own  usefulness  had 
ceased  and  that  I  could  not  honestly  accept  a  livelihood  from  an 
enterprise  which  I  could  no  longer  make  useful  to  any  one  but 
its  owners,  and.  not  even,  in  a  money  sense,  in  the  long  run,  to 
them. 

COULD  NOT  WORK  ON  BULLETIN 

A  few  of  the  Bulletin’s  readers  doubtless  sensed  the  change 
in  the  paper’s  attitude.  Many  others  did  not.  Had  I  stayed 
I  would  have  been  obliged  to  betray  them  in  little  things  day 
by  day.  I  could  not  do  this.  I  could  not  sit  pretending  that  the 
Bulletin  was  what  it  had  been  when  I  knew  it  was  not.  Just 
as  strongly  as  I  felt  that  I  had  work  to  do,  I  recognized  that  I 
could  not  do  it  on  the  Bulletin.  On  leaving  the  Bulletin  I  was 
called  to  New  York,  but  I  felt  that  my  work  was  here,  not  there. 
I  have  returned  to  a  smaller  field,  but  it  is  one  where  I  have 
spent  the  best  years  of  my  life,  the  land  of  my  hopes  and  my 
dreams,  and  where  I  shall  continue  to  hope  and  to  dream.  The 
freedom  The  Call  has  offered  me  should  l>e  a  freedom  shared 
by  all  of  us. 

Neither  to  myself  nor  to  any  one  person  has  there  been 
revealed  the  remedy  that  will  cure  all  our  ills,  nor  which  is  the 
definite  road  we  should  travel  to  reach  the  fine  life  that  we  all 
are  striving  for.  This  much  is  clear :  We  must  have  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  of  one  another.  This  accomplished,  hate 
and  malice  and  all  their  by-products  will  disappear,  letting  the 
light  flood  into  the  dark  places.  Then  we  may  see  the  way. 

(Continued  on  following  page) 
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A  few  of  the  many  Messages  of  Congratulations  received  by  Fremont  Older 
and  F.  W.  Kellogg  upon  Mr.  Older’s  assumption  of  editorial  charge 
of  the  San  Francisco  Call,  Saturday,  Aug.  17,  1918 


HIRAM  JOHNSON 
U.  S.  Senator  from  California 

Washington,  Aug.  16,  1918. 
Fremont  Older,  The  Call,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

I  wish  you  in  your  new  activity  the  fullest  possible 
measure  of  success  and  prosperity.  Very  heartily  I 
congratulate  The  Call.  Fremont  Older  for  a  genera¬ 
tion  in  California  journalism  has  represented  high 
courage,  free  and  fair  expression,  a  just  and  fair 
deal  for  all  mankind.  He  has  ever  valiantly  fought 
the  good  tight  for  the  right  as  he  has  seen  it  and  his 
name  guarantees  journalistic  idealism,  integrity  and 
fearlessness.  Good  luck  to  you. 

HIRAM  W.  JOHNSON. 


WILLIAM  G.  McADOO 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  15. 
Fremont  Older,  Editor  The  Call. 

1  am  delighted  to  learn  of  your  appointment  as  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Call.  Flease  accept  my  congratu¬ 
lations  and  best  wishes. 

W.  G.  McADOO. 


CHARLES  M.  SCHWAB 
Director  General  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
Philadelphia,  Aug.  IS. 
Fremont  Older,  Editor  The  Call. 

Am  very  glad  to  learn  that  you  have  been  appointed 
editor  of  The  Call.  The  newspapers  have  been  our 
friends  in  the  great  work  before  us,  and  I  extend  to 
you  my  sincere  congratulations  and  best  wishes  for 
every  success  in  your  new  undertaking. 

"  C.  M.  SCHWAB. 


GEORGE  CREEL 

Chairman  Committee  on  Public  Information 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  IS. 

F.  IP.  Kellogg,  Publisher  The  Call. 

Congratulations  upon  the  acquisition  of  Fremont 
Older.  It  IS  not  alone  that  he  has  ability,  but  even 
better  he  has  vision  and  courage,  and  I  know  of  few 
men  more  keenly  alive  to  the  meaning  of  democracy 
and  the  true  mission  of  America. 

GEORGE  CREEL. 


JA.MES  D.  PHELAN 
United  States  Senator 
F.  U'.  Kellogg,  Publisher  The  Call. 

You  have  announced  that  Fremont  Older  is  about  to 
become  editor. 

He  has  always  been  progressive  and  aggressive  and 
is  bound  to  build  up  a  newspaper  that  will  find  readers 
and  hence  exert  influence.  I  co  operated  with  him  in 
the  work  of  suppressing  graft  and  grafters  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  after  the  di.saster  of  1906  and  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  of  his  mettle  and  zeal  for  the  right  as  he  sees  it. 

It  is  true  that  after  his  victory  he  proved  himself  to 
be  a  generous  foe,  but  the  good  that  he  accomplished 
in  that  campaign  entitles  him  to  a  hearing,  which  he 
will  surely  command. 

1  wish  The  Call  continued  prosperity  and  see  for  it 
a  high  and  distinguished  place  in  California  journalism. 
1  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JAMES  D.  PHELAN. 


M.AYOR  ROLPII  EXPRESSES  HEARTIEST  GOOD 
WISHES 

Afr.  Fremont  Older,  Editor,  San  Francisco  Call. 

.My  Dear  Mr.  Older:  I  have  just  learned  that  you 
have  come  back  to  San  Francisco  to  take  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  The  Call,  and  1  am  very  glad  that  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  is  not  to  lose  you. 

I  feared,  when  I  heard  that  you  had  gone  East,  that 
you  would  remain  there,  and  I  was  regretting  the  de¬ 
parture  of  a  valued  friend. 

My  heartiest  good  wishes  are  with  you. 

•  Very  truly  yours,  JAMES  ROLPH. 


DANIEL  C.  MURPHY 

President  California  State  Federation  of  Labor 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Aug.  16. 

F.  IP.  Kellogg,  Publisher  The  Call. 

I  am  sincerely  glad  that  Mr.  Older  is  not  to  be  lost 
to  the  workers  of  San  Francisco.  His  sympathy  and 
active  support  have  immeasurably  aided  the  efforts  of 
the  workers  to  better  their  condition.  We  are  confi¬ 
dent  he  will  continue  to  be  the  same  aggressive  factor  in 
the  fight  for  humanitarian  measures  and  public  policy. 

DANIEL  C.  MURPHY. 


RICHARD  BARRY 
Editorial  Writer,  New  York  Times 
Fremont  Older,  San  Francisco  Call. 

Felicitations  to  The  Call  in  securing  the  services  of 
Fremont  Older,  who  is  a  superb  combination  of  true 
.\merican  enterprise  with  Anglo-Saxon  tenacity,  French 
subtlety  and  Irish  intrepidity,  thus  epitomizing  the 
forward  spirit  of  San  Francisco. 

May  his  new  service  be  as  illustrious  as  has  been  his 
fast.  RICHARD  BARRY. 

New  York,  Aug.  14. 


HERBERT  FLEISHIIACKER 

President  Anglo  and  London-Paris  National  Bank 

F,  IP.  Kellogg,  Publisher  The  Call. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Kellogg — 1  wish  to  congratulate  you 
as  publisher  of  The  Call  in  securing  Fremont  Older  as 
editor  of  your  paper. 

As  your  friend  and  your  banker,  knowing  your 
ownership  in  The  Call  and  knowing  your  large  under¬ 
standing  of  the  public  problems  with  which  newspapers 
have  to  deal  in  order  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  I  think  it  no  impertinence  on  my  part  to 
express  my  pleasure  that  you  two  men  have  joined 
forces  in  this  very  critical  hour  of  our  tocial  life. 

Mr.  Older’s  efforts  to  bring  about  a  saner  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  economic  and  social  problems  that  confront 
us  are  so  well  known  that  no  one  will  misunderstand 
the  deep  interest  in  these  problems  that  prompted  you 
to  secure  his  services. 

The  problems  that  concern  us  in  San  Francisco  and 
California  are  the  very  same  problems  that  are  press¬ 
ing  for  intelligent  interpretation  in  every  quarter  of 
the  world  today. 

It  is  a  happy  fact  in  the  history  of  San  Francisco 
journalism  that  you  have  so  conspicuously  recognized 
this  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Older. 

1  congratulate  both  you  and  Mr.  Older  and  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  this  community.  Cordially  yours, 

HERBERT  FLEISHHACKER. 


WILLIA.M  ALLEN  WHITE 
(Editor  and  Progressive  Leader,  Emporia  Gazette.) 

Fremont  Older,  San  Francisco  Call. 

A  free  press  is  the  safeguard  of  democracy,  and  I 
congratulate  The  Call  on  having  in  its  employ  a  free 
man.  VV.M.  ALLEN  WHITE. 

Boulder,  Colo.,  Aug.  14. 


WILL  IRWIN 
N  oted  W riter 

Fremont  Older,  Editor  The  Call. 

Luck.  If  you  do  no  more  than  continue  those  cour¬ 
ageous  and  advanced  policies  which  have  marked  your 
editorial  career  I  should  be  satisfied. 

The  great  change  which  is  coming  over  Europe  and 
which  we  must  follow  after  the  war  or  stand  among 
reactionary  nations  demands  such  leadership  as  yours. 

WILL  IRWIN. 

Scituate,  Mass.,  Aug.  15. 


INEZ  HAYNES  IRWIN 
Novelist 

Fremont  Older,  Editor  The  Call. 

My  congratulations  to  you  on  the  big  new  field 
which  the  editorship  of  The  Call  opens  up  to  you  and 
my  congratulations  to  California  for  the  continued  and 
enlarged  service  that  is  assured  her  from  you. 

Under  your  guidance  I  anticipate  the  translation  into 
her  civic  life  of  the  new  vision  of  democracy  that  is 
inspiring  the  world  and  of  the  more  enlarged  patriot¬ 
ism  that  the  great  war  has  developed. 

INEZ  HAYNES  IRWIN. 

Scituate,  Mass.,  Aug.  15. 


MRS.  GENEVIEVE  ALLEN 

Secretary  San  F'rancisco  Center  of  the  California  Civic 
League 

I  was  very  much  concerned  when  I  heard  first  that 
there  was  a  possibility  that  .Mr.  Fremont  Older  would 
leave  us  to  take  up  journalistic  work  in  other  fields 
and  1  am  certain  that  no  one  is  happier  than  I  am  to 
know  that  he  is  to  continue  here  the  far-seeing  humani¬ 
tarian  efforts  that  have  so  distinguished  him.  In  a 
large  sense  Mr.  (Jlder  was  a  sponsor  of  the  work  of 
the  Civic  League.  He  seemed  to  catch  the  ideas  toward 
which  we  were  striving  even  before  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  themselves — while  we  oftentimes  were  groping 
about  endeavoring  to  do  something,  we  knew  not  just 
what.  His  faculty  for  crystallizing  suggestions  into 
real  vital  principles  for  civic  progress  1  have  always 
admired  and  I  feel  sure  that  all  progressive  organiza¬ 
tions  and  progressive  men  and  women  share  in  my  hope 
that  he  will  be  long  spared  to  us. 

MRS.  GENEVIEVE  ALLEN. 


ROSE  WILDER  LANE 

Author  of  “Soldiers  of  the  Soil,”  "The  Story  of  Henry 
Ford.”  “The  Embattled  Farmers,”  “Life  and  Jack 
London.”  and  Other  Stories. 

Fremont  Older,  Editor  Call. 

Please  let  me  add  my  congratulations  to  those  given 
you  and  your  associates  today.  The  wider  opportunity 
tor  service  opening  before  you  brings  sincere  thanks¬ 
giving  to  the  thousands  who  have  known  your  long 
tight,  not  for  money,  reputation  or  the  old  accepted 
measures  of  success,  but  for  wisdom,  justice  and  the 
greater  values  of  our  human  life. 

You  have  shown  us  that  a  newspaper  is  more  than 
a  business,  a  copyrighted  name,  so  many  pages  of 
wood  pulp  and  ink,  to  be  sold  as  a  commercial  product. 
You  have  shown  us  that  a  newspaperman  may  be  a 
spirit  searching  for  truth,  designed  to  serve  the  social 
and  ethical  ideals  that  are  the  real  life  of  a  people. 

We  who  have  worked  for  you  and  with  you  on  the 
Bulletin  know  how  you  have  struggled  to  make  your 
paper  a  living  force  for  deeper  knowledge,  sympathy 
and  understanding  in  these  troubled  times  when  we  all 
need  greater  enlightenment. 

So  we  rejoice  with  you  in  your  new  freedom  to 
express  the  spirit  that  was  the  reality  of  the  old  Bulle¬ 
tin.  We  know  that  that  spirit  will  live  more  vitally 
and  be  more  truly  an  inspiration  to  fin^  ideals  in 
individual  and  national  life  than  it  has  ever  been.  All 
who  love  the  cause  you  serve,  all  who  work  and  hope 
tor  sounder,  richer  and  a  more  clear  sighted  future 
for  humanity  are  happier  today  for  your  widening  op¬ 
portunity.  We  know  that  the  old  spirit  reborn  in  the 
new  Call  will  go  on  to  greater  achievements  and  suc¬ 
cess.  Cordially, 

ROSE  WILDER  LANE. 


R.  E.  MILLER 
President  Owl  Drug  Company 

My  Dear  Mr.  Older:  I  have  just  learned  that  you 
are  to  be  the  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Call  and  are 
to  have  unrestricted  control  of  its  editorial  policies. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your  wider  field  of 
usefulness.  California  is  aware  of  your  singular  ability 
as  a  journalist  and  your  courageous  and  thoughtful 
efforts  to  interpret  the  fundamental  problems  of  so¬ 
ciety — problems  which  we  must  handle  if  we  don’t 
want  them  to  handle  us.  I  know  that  some  of  your 
newspaper  policies  have  attracted  attention  all  over 
America  and  even  on  other  continents.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  needs  your  stimulating  influence. 

There  must  be  a  larger  co-operation  in  meeting  the 
pressing  issues  of  these  historic  times.  Therefore,  I 
am  heartily  glad  that  you  have  not  been  attracted  by 
offers  fr'.m  other  fields,  but  are  still  to  devote  your 
brain  and  heart  to  making  a  newspaper  for  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  which  all  our  citizens  may  feel  they  have  a 
direct  and  personal  interest. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  £.  MILLER. 


HARRIS  WEINSTOCK 
State  Market  Director 

F.  IV.  Kellogg,  San  Francisco  Call. 

My  Dear  .Mr.  Kellogg:  1  was  very  glad  to  learn 
that  Mr.  FYemont  Ulder  has  connected  himself  with 
The  Call  and  that  we  are  to  have  him  back  in  San 
F'rancisco. 

As  you  know,  I  have  known  Mr.  Older  now  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century  and  have  for  him  a  high  opin¬ 
ion  and  an  affectionate  regard. 

While  I  have  not  always  been  able  to  agree  with 
him  in  some  of  his  opinions,  I  have  felt  that  he  is 
sincere  and  earnest,  a  man  of  convictions  and  with 
the  courage  of  his  convictions.  Such  men  are  rare  and 
when  found  should  be  appreciated.  Sincerely  yours, 
HARRIS  WEINSTOCK. 


EDWARD  N.  HURLEY 
Chairman  United  States  Shipping  Board 

Fremont  Older,  Editor  The  Call. 

May  the  great  public  service  which  you  have  ren¬ 
dered  in  the  past  be  augmented  in  future  in  your  new 
surroundings. 

EDWARD  N.  HURLEY. 


EDWARD  A.  FILENE 


(Noted  Boston  merchant,  leader  in  civic  affairs,  and 
prominent  in  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  United 
States.) 


Fremont  Older,  The  Call,  San  Francisco. 

1  congratulate  you  upon  your  new  field  of  useful¬ 
ness  and  hope  that  you  will  find  in  it  ample  opportu¬ 
nity  to  continue  your  past  work  in  helping  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy. 

You  possess  that  deep  sympathy  for  men  without 
which  knowledge  never  can  be  wise  and  democracy 
never  really  safe. 

EDW.  A.  FILENE. 
Provincetown,  Mass.,  Aug.  15,  1918. 


WILLIAM  HERBERT  CARRUTII 

Author  of  “Each  in  His  Own  Tongue,”  and  other 
lioems,  and  head  of  the  English  department  of  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  August  16,  1918. 
Publisher  The  Call,  San  Franoisco. 

The  approved  courage,  the  splendid  idealism,  the 
brilliant  achievements  of  Fremont  .Older  will  cariy 
the  progressive  people  of  the  coast  with  him  into  what¬ 
ever  new  adventures  he  may  undertake,  even  when, 
like  Daniel,  he  enters  the  lion’s  den. 

1  congratulate  him  and  The  Call  on  carrying  with 
him  so  many  of  bis  excellent  staff. 

WILLIAM  HERBERT  CARRUTH. 


CAPT.  BARRETT  KILLED 
ON  DARING  EXPLOIT 


Newspaper  Men’s  Training  Corps  Or¬ 
ganizer  Dies  Behind  the  German 
Lines — Was  Prominent  New  York 
City  Writer  and  Soldier 

Caipt.  F.  Blanton  Barrett,  who  was 
prominently  connected  with  New  York 
city  newspapers,  has  been  killed  in 
France.  Capt.  Barrett  was  a  Naval 
Academy  man  of  the  class  of  1913,  but 
resigned  from  the  service  after  two 
years  and  subsequently  worked  for  the 
Sun,  Tribune,  World,  and  Elvening 
Journal,  until  1916,  when  he  went  to 
Mexico  with  the  American  expedition. 

Major-Gen.  O’Ryan,  of  the  New  York 
National  Guard,  offered  him  a  second 
lieutenancy  in  the  12th  Regiment, 
which  he  accepted.  While  on  the 
border  he  was  promoted  to  a  first 
lieutenancy,  and  when  the  United 
States  declared  war  on  Germany  he 
went  to  the  first  Plattsburgh  training 
camp  and  won  a  captain’s  commission. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  go  to  France. 
Capt.  Barrett  was  born  in  Georgia  and 
is  a  nephew  of  Senator  Swanson  of  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Capt.  Barrett  was  killed  behind  the 
German  lines,  said  a  letter  received 
here  from  one  of  his  fellow-officers.  He 
was  recently  reported  missing,  and  the 
War  Department  has  not  yet  given  out 
official  announcement  of  his  death,  f 
This  officer  writes: 

“Blanton  Barrett  has  left  one  living 
monument  which  occurred  to  me  to¬ 
night.  He  was  one  of  the  first  news¬ 
paper  men  in  New  York  city  to  feel  the 
tug  of  the  Allied  cause  at  his  heart. 
He  was  one  of  that  small  group  of  re¬ 
porters  who  persuaded  Gen.  Wood  to 
designate  an  officer  from  Governors  Isl¬ 
and  as  drill-master  for  the  Newspaper 
Men’s  Training  Corps.  At"  least  fifty  of 
us  who  first  attempted  to  drill  and 
study  in  that  class  are  National  Army 
officers,  most  of  us  in  the  division  which 
is  mourning  Blanton  Barrett.  He  did 
not  guess  how  far  his  initiative  would 
go  when  he  started  a  preparedness 
course  for  the  men  who  were  writing 
daily  about  America’s  lack  of  prepared¬ 
ness.” 

A  large  number  of  the  original  200 
corps  workers  are  now  officers  in  the 
American  Army  either  in  this  country 
or  In  France. 


KILMER  GIVES  LIFE  FOR  COUNTRY 


Left  Career  of  lietters  and  Enlisted 
as  a  Private 

Sergeant  Joyce  Kilmer,  for  many 
years  a  well-known  New  York  news¬ 
paper  man  and  who  enjoyed  country¬ 
wide  fame  as  a  writer  of  verse,  has 
been  killed  in  France  while  serving 
with  the  165th  Infantry,  the  famous 
69th  Irish  Regiment  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Kilmer  was  thirty-one  years  old  and 
was  connected  with  the  New  York 
Times  when  he  enlisted  at  the  time  the 
United  States  declared  war  on  Ger¬ 
many.  He  was  a  native  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.,  and  graduate  of  Columbia 
University.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  four 
children. 

The  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  roused 
Kilmer’s  soldier  spirit,  and  he  published 
at  the  time  a  burning  condemnation  of 
that  crime  in  the  dally  press. 

As  soon  as  America  entered  the  war 
he  realized  that  his  place  was  in  the 
battle-line  ,and  enlisted  in  the  old  7th 
regiment  passing  shortly  afterwards 
into  the  69th,  now  the  166th,  on  the 
Vesle.  A  week  before  his  death  news- 
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paper  correspondents  on  the  Vesle  men¬ 
tioned  the  young  poet  as  assisting 
Major  Donovan  in  an  enterprise  against 
the  enemy.  The  tragedy  of  his  young 
death  cuts  the  promise  of  a  great  ca¬ 
reer  in  American  letters.  He  has  pub¬ 
lished  several  works  in  verse  and  prose, 
“Trees  and  Other  Poems”  being  his  best 
known. 


GALLINGER  BEGAN  AS  A  PRINTER 


Famous  New  Hampshire  Senator 
Worked  Way  to  Success 

Senator  Jacob  H.  Gallinger,  who  died 
in  FYanklin,  N.  H.,  on  August  17,  after 
an  Illness  of  several  months,  began  his 
career  as  a  country  newspaper  printer 
When  fourteen  years  old,  Gallinger  was 
a  typesetter  in  Cornwall.  He  received 
only  $8  in  wages  the  first  year,  $24  the 
second,  and  $60  the  third.  He  went  to 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  where  he  set  type 
until  an  uncle  advised  his  taking  a 
course  at  the  Cincinnati  Medical  Col¬ 
lege.  By  working  in  the  composing 
room  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  he  earn¬ 
ed  his  way  to  graduation  from  that 
school  in  1858. 

Born  in  Cornwall,  Ontario,  on  March 
28,  1837,  of  Canadian  parentage,  raised 
on  the  farm  with  eleven  brothers  and 
sisters,  a  practicing  physician  in  New 
Hampshire  for  more  than  twenty  years 
and  a  brigadier-general  in  the  militia 
of  that  State  in  1878  and  1879,  Jacob 
H.  Gallinger  was  one  of  the  most  pic¬ 
turesque  members  of  the  old  school  of 
Republicans.  In  years  of  service  he 
was  the  oldest  delegate  to  the  upper 
house  of  Congn'ess. 

Admittedly  a  typical  Bourbon,  Sena¬ 
tor  Gallinger  refused  to  believe  that 
the  people  could  rule.  He  was  a  party 
man  to  the  end,  and  always  faithful  to 
the  Republicans. 


PAUL  BURNS  DIES  AS  SOLDIER 


First  Indiana  Newspaper  Man  to  Be 
Killed  in  France 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  August  21. — The 
first  Indiana  newspaper  man  to  give  his 
life  to  the  country’s  cause  in  the  war 
was  Corporal  Paul  Burns,  who  resigned 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Daily  Times  to  en¬ 
ter  the  military  service.  He  was  kilted 
in  action  in  France.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  150th  Regiment  Field  Artillery, 
in  the  Rainbow  Division.  He  was  a  son 
of  W.  L.  Burns,  who  w'as  connected 
with  the  staffs  of  Indianapolis  newspa¬ 
pers  for  years,  but  who  Is  now  on  a 
St.  Louis  paper. 

The  last  letter  which  his  parents  re¬ 
ceived  from  him  was  written  by  Cor¬ 
poral  Bums  on  July  4,  when  he  was  en¬ 
joying  a  half-holiday.  It  was  a  cheer¬ 
ful  letter,  in  which  he  said:  "Ltt  us 
hope  that  ere  another  year  rolls  round 
that  I  am  back  home  again,  enjoying 
life  in  a  good,  old,  civilian  w-ay.  I  can¬ 
not  see  how  this  war  can  la.st  much 
longer,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  do  ex¬ 
pect  to  bo  home  by  that  time  if  not 
before.” 

A  gold  star  has  been  placed  in  the 
service  flag  of  the  Daily  Times. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 
Arthur  D.  Bartlett,  formerly  chief 
engineer  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  the  printing 
machinery  manufacturers,  died  at  his 
home  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  August  14, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years. 

John  E.  Day,  dean  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  newspaper  fraternity,  died  recently 
in  Wheeling.  For  many  years  he  had 
been  associated  with  the  Wheeling  Intel¬ 
ligencer. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 


dwell  over  2,500,000  Michigan 
people— five-sixths  of  the  whole 
state’s  population. 

They  can  be  thoroughly  covered 
only  by  the  14  newspapers  listed 
here,  whose  combined  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation  exceeds  475,000— about  one 
copy  for  every  five  men,  women  and 
children,  native  and  foreign  born. 

Michigan  is  exceptional  in  the 
great  advantages  offered  the  adver¬ 
tiser-amount  and  prosperity  of 

population,  thoroughness  of  cover¬ 
age,  small  number  of  papers  re¬ 
quired,  and  resulting  low  expense. 

CIRCULATION  AND  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Net  S,000-  Net  5,000- 

paid  line  paid  line 

circu-  adv.  ,  circu-  adv. 

Newspaper  lation  rate  .  ,  Newspaper 

Adrian  Telegram  .  10,051  .02  Jackson  Citizen-Patriot..  23,260  .05 

Ann  Arbor  Times-News..  7,300  .0215  171  nre 

Battle  Creek  Moon-Journal  6,000  .015  I  ansiniz  State  Journal^  24  115  05 

Bay  City  Times-Tribune.  17,515  .Oi'/i  Muskegon  Chronicle  . ! !  13,’574  ."025 

Detroit  News  . 215,000  .23  Pontiac  Press-Gazette _  10,852  .025 

Flint  Journal  .  25,947  .05  Pt.  Huron  Times-Herald.  11,057  .025 

Grand  Rapids  Press .  84,435  ,10  Saginaw  News-Courier  ..  24,000  .05 
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COLUMBUS  GERMAN 
PAPERS  SUSPENDED 


Patriotic  Motives  Move  Pnblishers,  One 

of  Whom  Is  a  Major  in  the  U.  S. 

Army — Were  Among  Best  Pay¬ 
ing  Enterprises  in  City 

CouiMBi's,  O.,  Augrusrt  20. — Publica¬ 
tion  of  the  daily  Express  Westbote,  the 
Sunday  Sonntagsgast,  and  the  semi- 
weekly  Westbote  was  suspended  to-day 
The  su.spension  was  made  through  pure¬ 
ly  patriotic  motives,  since  the  company 
has  been  one  of  the  best-paying  busl- 
ne.ss  ventures  in  the  city. 

The  papers  are  owned  by  the  e.state 
of  the  late  Ixio  Hirsch  and  have  been 
operated  since  his  death  by  his  sons, 
(iMstav,  Ralph,  and  Max.  Gustav 
Hirsch  is  now  a  major  in  the  United 
States  army.  Since  Major  Hirsch  left 
t'olumbus,  Ralph  Hirsch  has  been  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  company.  Every 
employee  was  given  thirty  days’  addi¬ 
tional  pay  in  advance  and  the  company 
will  make  every  effort  to  find  them 
new  employment 

The  German  -  American  Publishing 
Company  has  been  a  liberal  buyer  o^ 
Ubertv  Bonds  and  contributor  to  the 
war  chest.  In  addition,  every  employee 
has  bought  Uiberty  Bonds  and  War 
Stamps  and  has  contributed  to  the  war 
chest. 


H.  I.  Bauer  Held  for  Not  Registering 
Hugo  Ins-in  Bauer,  manager  and  trea¬ 
surer  of  the  Royal  Pattern  Company, 
New  York,  and  also  connected  with 
Vogue  Magazine,  is  under  arre.st  pend¬ 
ing  investigation  of  his  failure  to 
register  as  an  enemy  alien.  Bauer  was 
bom  in  Berlin  in  1883,  attended  several 
universities,  and  lived  in  London,  Paris, 
and  Vienna.  He  came  here  in  1906  and 
studied  philosophy  two  years  at  the 
University  of  Utah.  In  1913  he  took 
out  first  citizenship  papers.  When  ex¬ 
amined  by  Perry  M.  Arm.strong,  of  the 
Enemy  Alien  Bureau,  he  insisted  he  is 
a  good  American  and  had  not  registered 
because  he  con.sidered  himself  a  citizen. 


War  Kills  Another  Paper 
Nevada,  Cal.,  August  21. — Publication 
of  the  Observer,  of  which  C.  W.  Flodin 
was  editor  and  publisher,  has  been 
suspended,  due  primarily  to  war  con¬ 
ditions.  Mr.  Flodin  has  concluded  to 
remain  in  Sacramento. 


Isauea  Afternoons  in  Charleston 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  August  20. — The 
Leader  has  changed  from  a  morning 
daily  to  an  afternoon  publication,  tak¬ 
ing  the  day  and  Saturday  night  leased 
wire  sem'ice  of  the  United  Press. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 

(Concluded  from  paffr  25) 

En  K.  Hoij,and,  aged  fifty-eight  years, 
former  president  of  the  Texas  Division 
of  th"  Travellers'  Protective  A.ssocia- 
tion  and  for  twelve  years  connected 
with  the  advertising  department  of  the 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express,  died  sud¬ 
denly  of  heart  failure  at  his  home  in 
San  Antonio  on  August  8.  Mr.  Hol¬ 
land  was  widely  known  among  travel¬ 
ling  men  and  new.spaper  men  in  Texa.s, 
having  represented  the  American  Press 
Association  in  Texas  for  a  number  of 
yean*. 

John  Guthrie  Foster,  pioneer  news¬ 
paper  man  of  Eastern  Oregon  and 
southern  Idaho,  died  at  his  home  in 
Baker  on  August  18,  the  result  of  a 
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paralytic  stroke.  He  was  fifty-seven 
years  old.  He  worked  for  a  number  of 
years  on  the  Bois4  Statesman  and  later 
conducted  newspapers  at  Shoshone, 

Idaho;  Baker  and  Huntington,  Ore. 

He  was  appointed  Postmaster  at  Baker 
in  1915. 

John  D.  Kane,  eighty  years  old,  for 
many  years  a  proof-reader  on  the  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal,  died  of  heat  prostration 
at  his  home  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  Au¬ 
gust  12.  He  was  the  oldest  typographi¬ 
cal  worker  in  Louisville.  He  entered 
the  printing  trade  shortly  after  the 
Civil  War,  and  in  1876  went  to  work  for 
the  Courier-Journal,  setting  type  by 
hand  for  that  newspaper.  He  helped 
to  get  out  the  first  edition  of  the  Ix)ui8- 
ville  Times  in  May,  1884.  The  widow 
and  four  children,  including  J.  C.  Kane, 
of  the  New  York  Times,  survive.  The 
funeral  was  held  Thursday  afternoon 

WiLUAM  C.  O’Donnell,  father  of  Dr. 

W.  C.  O’Donnell,  who  is  editor  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Foundation  and  now  engaged  in 
overseas  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  died  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  August  14. 

Benjamin  F.  Mters,  formerly  a  news¬ 
paper  publisher  and  (Congressman,  died 
in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  August  H.  aged 
eighty-five  years.  In  1857,  Mr.  Myers 
was  editor  of  the  Bedford  Gazette,  and 
in  later  years  he  published  the  Harris¬ 
burg  Patriot  and  the  Star-Independent, 
in  1876  he  was  president  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Editorial  Association. 

Charles  A.  CIotterill,  for  years  one  of 
the  “star”  reporters  and  desk  editors 
for  the  Associated  Press,  died  recently 
in  Washing;ton,  D.  C.,  aged  forty-eight 
years. 

Mrs.  a.  R.  LeRot,  a  veteran  Cincinnati 
newspaper  woman,  died  recently  in  that 
city. 

Victor  M.  Torbert,  associate  editor  of 
the  CJecil  (Md.)  Whig,  died  recently  at 
Elkton,  Md.,  aged  forty-eight  years. 

Herbert  W.  Fee.  manager  of  the  H. 

W.  F'ee  Advertising  Agency,  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  died  on  .\ugust  8,  aged 
twenty-nine  years. 

Joseph  Hinchcliete,  probably  the  old¬ 
est  newsdealer  in  Maryland,  died  of 
pneumonia  in  Elkton  on  August  8,  aged 
82  yeara  He  was  a  native  of  England, 
but  came  to  America  when  a  little  boy. 

Richard  Little,  founder  and  editor 
of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Scrantonian  died 
on  August  10  at  the  age  of  sixty-three 
years,  following  a  second  stroke  of 
paralysis. 

Frank  W.  Spencer,  day  filing  editor 
on  the  Western  trunk  wires  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  died  at  his  home  in  New 
Dorp,  N.  Y.,  on  August  15.  He  was 
forty  years  old  and  had  previously  ser¬ 
ved  with  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel,  the 
Indianapolis  News,  the  Publishers  Press 
and  the  United  Pre.sa 

A.  M.  Beverid(ie,  of  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Prp.s8  copy  desk  and  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  widely  known 
newspaper  men  of  the  Northwest,  died 
recently  at  his  home  in  St.  Paul.  He 
had  been  with  the  St.  Paul  papers  only 
a  few  days,  after  a  long  period  of  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

H.  S.  HonsoN,  well-known  as  a  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  the  New  York  Globe, 
died  in  New  York,  August  12. 

Wiij,iAM  Kinzler,  formerly  with  the 
Brooklyn  Freie  Pre.s.<ie,  died  in  Brooklyn 
on  August  18.  He  was  an  army  pri¬ 
vate  attached  to  Uamp  Upton. 

George  J.  Muller,  a  former  newspa¬ 
per  man,  died  in  New  York  on  August 
19.  He  had  worked  on  the  Yonkers 
Observer,  the  New  York  American,  and 
the  Brooklyn  Bulletin. 


Take  a  Microscopic  View  of  West 
Virginia! 


This  Richest  area  of  its 
Natural  Resources  has  also 


size  in 


The  largest  natural  gas  pumping  station  in  the 
world; 

Largest  white  ware  pottery  in  the  U.  S, ; 

One  of  the  largest  tin  plate  plants; 

Largest  axe  manufactory; 

Largest  manufactory  of  plumbers’  sanitary  sup¬ 
plies; 

Largest  bottle  manufactory; 

Largest  packing  house  east  of  Chicago; 

Largest  tannery;  and 
The  only  U.  S.  armor  plant! 

With  nearly  1,500,000  people,  only  eleven 
chief  distributing  centers  and  daily  newspaper 
headquarters,  it  offers  a  unique  opportunity 
to  become  a  BIG  ADVERTISER  by  compara¬ 
tively  small  expenditures. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  daily  papers. 

You  are  invjted  to  write  any  or  all  of  them  for  further 
information. 
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NEW  MORNING  PAPER 
FOR  BOSTON 

Christian  Science  Monitor  Switches 

Over  from  Evening  Field  as  a  Paper 
Conservation  Move  and  Gets 
Special  United  Press  Service 

Boston,  August  17. — The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  has  changed  from  an 
afternoon  newspaper  to  a  morning 
newspaper,  with  the  following  ex¬ 
planation: 

“It  is  ten  years  since  the  letter  of  Mrs. 
Eddy  requesting  that  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  be  established  was  plac¬ 
ed  In  the  hands  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Christian  Science  Publishing  So¬ 
ciety,  and  on  this  tenth  anniversary 
without  any  arrangement,  it  has  come 
about  that  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor  is  changing  from  an  afternoon  paper 
to  a  morning  paper.  The  change  has 
been  in  contemplation  for  a  long  time, 
but  it  has  been  hastened  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  lending  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  so  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  Allied  nations,  every  assistance 
in  the  way  of  conservation  possible. 

“For  the  future  the  inevitable  waste 
of  several  editions  will  be  set  aside,  and 
the  paper  will  become  more  than  ever 
what  Mrs.  Eddy  intended  it  to  be — an 
international  organ  to  speak  not  to  this 
nation  or  to  that  country,  but  to  man¬ 
kind  throughout  the  world.” 

Heretofore,  in  order  to  meet  Its  re¬ 
quirements,  at  least  four  afternoon  edi¬ 
tions  have  been  necessary.  These  re¬ 
quirements  will  be  covered  by  one  morn¬ 
ing  edition. 

The  Monitor  now  ha.s  a  midnight 
“International”  edition  and  has  become 
a  truly  International  new.spaper,  giving 
Boston  news  exactly  the  same  treatment 
that  is  accorded  to  news  from  Chicago, 
London,  and  Hong  Kong. 

In  addition  to  the  full  day  leased  wire 
service  of  the  United  Press  and  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  the  Monitor  has  arrang¬ 
ed  with  the  United  Press  for  a  night 
leased  wire  system  which  covers  Wash¬ 
ington,  New  York,  and  Boston  and  over 
which  the  United  Press  transmits  the 
special  report  of  the  Monitor  and  an 
extensive  cable  report  from  United  Preos 
European  bureaus. 

In  addition  to  this  cable  matter  the 
Monitor  receives  its  own  very  extensive 
service  from  its  bureaus  all  over  the 
world.  The  Monitor  now  probably  has 
the  largest  special  news  service  re¬ 
ceived  by  any  newspaper  In  North 
America. 

Mallon  Coes  Into  Bankina 

George  B.  Mallon,  a  well-known  New 
York  newspaper  man,  has  become  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Bankers' 
Trust  Company.  Mr.  Mallon  was  city 
editor  of  the  Sun  for  twelve  years  and 
for  five  years  he  was  associated  with 
Erman  J.  Ridgway  in  editing  the  group 
of  five  Butterick  magazines  and  i.s  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer  of  the  Ridgway 
Company,  which  publishes  Everybody’s 
Magazine  and  Adventure.  He  has  been 
State  publicity  director  for  the  National 
War  Savings  Committee  for  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  editor  of  War  Thrift,  which  la 
published  in  Newark  twice  a  month  to 
help  along  the  war  savings  campaign. 
Mr.  Mallon  is  president  of  the  Amherst 
Alumni  Association  of  New  York  and  of 
the  Sun  Alumni  Association. 


Ligonier  Banner  Stock  Sold 
Lioonier,  Ind.,  August  21. — Moses  Co- 
therman,  of  Goshen,  has  bought  a  half- 
interest  in  the  Ligonier  Banner. 


Louis  B.  Nagler  Is  Jailed 

Milwaukoc,  Wia.,  August  20. — Louts 
B.  Nagler,  former  assistant  secretary 
of  State  of  Wisconsin  and  who  has 
been  sentenced  to  thirty  months’  im¬ 
prisonment  in  the  Federal  penitentiary 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  for  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Espionage  Act,  was  part 
owner  of  the  Polk  County  Ledger  of 
Balsam  Lake,  Wia,  twenty  years  ago. 
He  later  acquired  the  St.  Croix  County 
Observer  of  Hudson,  Wia 

PUBLISHERS’  EXPENSES 
STILL  MOUNTING 

(Concluded  from  page  14) 
a  week  is  now  being  paid  by  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Recorder. 

Newark,  O. — ^The  Advocate  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  war  bonus  dating  back  to 
July  1. 

Athens,  Ga. — An  increase  averaging 
$6.50  a  week  has  been  granted,  the 
wage  now  ranging  from  $23  to  $27.60. 

Butte,  Mont. — ^Mailers  are  now  receiv¬ 
ing  $5  for  journeymen  and  $5.76  for 
foremen,  a  war  bonus  of  76  cents  per 
day. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. — ^The  Journal  and 
Tribune,  a  morning  paper,  is  paying  a 
war  bonus  of  $3  a  week  and  the  E^ve- 
ning  Sentinel  $2.50. 

To  write  an  editorial  which  will  sell 
a  Liberty  Bond  is  to  serve  with  the  col- 


BRANCH  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  RESERVE 
BANK  was  _  opened 
August  1st  in  Bir¬ 
mingham,  with  offices 
on  the  ground  floor  of 
this,  the  highest  build¬ 
ing  in  the  South  (25 
stories).  This  branch 
was  established  to  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  financial 
facilities  for  the  tre¬ 
mendous  growth  of  the 
business  and  manufac¬ 
turing  interests  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  and  of  the 
large  territory  served  from  this  cen¬ 
tre.  Starts  with  $3,000,000  in  cash 
in  vaults. 


For  Information 


Here  are  a  few  of  the  little  big  things 
established  in  and  near  Birmingham 
during  the  past  two  weeks,  not  referred 
to  before: 

Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  and  Iron  Com¬ 
pany’s  $5,000,000  coke  by-product  plant. 

Birmingham  Coke  and  By-Products 
Company’s  $3,000,000  coke  by-products 
plant,  the  Government  to  use  a  portion 
of  the  products  in  its  nitrate  works  at 
Muscle  Shoals. 

Birmingham  Steel  Corporation’s  $1,- 
000,000  initial  unit  of  steel  fabricating 
plant  to  manufacture  steel  shapes  for 
shipbuilding  yards  at  Mobile,  Savannah 
and  Jacksonville. 

Federal  Phosphorus  Company  will 
manufacture  phosphorus  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Birmingham  made  headquarters  of 
Zone  13  Industrial  Bureau,  created  by 
the  War  Industries  Board. 

Birmingham  made  headquarters  of 
the  rate-fixing  board  for  the  district  of 
Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Mississippi. 

Federal  grain-grading  office  estab¬ 
lished  in  Birmingham  to  grade  corn  and 
other  grains,  placing  Birmingham  on  a 
level  in  its  territory  with  Chicago,  Mem¬ 
phis  and  St.  Louis  in  theirs. 

Organization  of  a  Birmingham  Auto¬ 
mobile  Club  on  a  broad  basis  with  over 
2,000  members:  intention  to  work  for 
dependable  roads,  motor-truck  parcel 
post,  express  and  freight  service  be¬ 
tween  neighboring  cities. 

Birmingham  and  trade  radius,  with 
750.000  population,  are  thoroughly  cov¬ 
ered  by  THE  LEDGER. 

More  than  22,000  city. 

More  than  33,000  city  and  suburban. 

More  than  40,000  subscribers. 

More  than  30,000  of  whom  read  no 
other  Birmingham  newspaper. 

The  Ledger  is  a  3-cent  paper. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  LEDGER  CO., 
BitMiNGRAM,  Alabama. 

James  J.  Smith,  Publisher. 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY, 
Advertising  Representatives. 
Tribune  Burrell  Chemical 

Bldg.  Bldt  Bldg. 

Chicago  New  York  St.  Louis 
Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 


on  all  subjects  publicly 
discussed  during  the  past 
five  and  a  half  years  consult 

The  New  York 
Times  Index 


While  “The  Times  Index”  deals,  primarily,  with  the 
news  as  published  in  The  New  York  Times,  that  news 
for  the  most  part  was  published  on  the  same  day  in 
practically  all  the  newspapers  in  the  country,  and  the 
dates  given  are  good  for  your  own  newspaper,  just  as 
they  are  good  for  The  New  York  Times. 

It  is  the  master  key  to  all  newspapers,  giving  a 
skeletonized  account  of  important  news  matters,  and 
forming  a  guide  whereby  you  can  quickly  turn  to  the 
files  of  any  newspaper  and  get  full  details. 

It  is  an  invaluable  reference  work  for  every  news¬ 
paper  office. 

The  regular  price  for  the  complete  set  of  24  volumes, 
comprising  the  issues  of  1013  to  1018  inclusive,  six 
years,  and  including  the  four  volumes  of  1918,  two 
of  which  are  yet  to  be  issued,  is  $48. 

We  are  able  to  offer  the  entire  set  to  our  .subscribers, 
at  a  saving,  of  more  than  one-third,  or  $30,  for  the 
entire  set,  including  the  volumes  yet  to  be  issued  in 
1018. 

Order  at  once.  W^c  will  ship  tlie  full  set,  to  date, 
and  the  two  1018  volumes  as  they  come  from  the  press. 


The  Editor  and  Publisher 

Suite  1117,  World  Building 
63  Park  Row 
New  York  City 


Editor  Publisher  for  August  24,  1918 


noticeable  in  his  opinion.  The  excellent 
feature  work  being  due  by  the  corres¬ 
pondents  in  France,  he  pointed  out.  Is 
an  indication  of  the  modem  newspaper 
trend. 

Paul  Cowles,  superintendent  cf  the 
Central  Division  of  the  Associated  Press 
outlined  to  the  editors,  lust  how  the 
A.s.sociated  Prc.ss  operates  Its  service  in 
supplying  nows  to  the  1100  newspapers 
subscribing  for  the  As.sociated  Press  re¬ 
ports.  One  of  the  hardest  problems 
that  the  As-sociated  Press  has  to  meet 
is  the  constant  effort  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  a  non-partisan  report  of  important 
political  newa  By  maintaining  a  very 
judicial  attitude  toward  politics,  Mr. 
Cowles  said,  the  organization  is  able 
to  invite  the  criticism  of  partisan  editors 
on  both  sides  of  the  political  fence,  be¬ 
ing  thus  assured  that  news  service  is 
impartially  handled. 

Beware  of  German  Rumors 

S.  J.  Duncan-Clarke,  editorial  writer 
and  war  analy.st  of  the  Chicago  Even¬ 
ing  Po.st,  gave  a  few  suggestions  for  the 
proper  interpretation  of  war  news, 
warning  his  hearers  e.specially  to  be¬ 
ware  of  rumors  origrinating  su.spicious- 
ly  in  Amsterdam,  Copenhagen  and 
Stockholm.  Such  reports,  Mr.  Clarke 
.said,  are  usually  started  by  the  enemy 
with  the  hope  of  undermining  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  American  people  to 
see  the  war  through  to  a  victorious  con- 
clu.sion.  Anything  les.s  than  a  peace 
through  victory  will  be  a  German  peace, 
in  Mr.  Clarke’s  opinion  and  is  therefore 
something  to  be  dreaded  quite  as  much 
and  guarded  against  as  zealou.sly  as  an 
enemy  offensive  on  tho  firing  line. 

Mrs.  Magda  West  discussed  the  topic: 
“Interviewing  Prominent  People.”  Mrs. 
West  has  been  in  newspaper  work  for 
twenty  years  and  in  her  present  connec¬ 
tion  as  feature  writer  with  the  Chicago 
Evening  Journal  handles  hundreds  of 
interviews  every  year.  The  gi.st  of  her 
advice  Is  always  to  have  something 
worth  while  to  ask  the  individual  about 
to  be  interviewed.  Being  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  subject  of  mutual  intore.st,  the 
task  of  Interviewing  becomes  an  easy 
matter.  Mrs.  West  .spoke  of ‘Mrs.  Em¬ 
meline  Pankhurst  as  being  the  hardest 
notable  in  the  world  to  interview.  Ver- 
,  non  Castle  was  the  easiest 

Prank  E.  Armstrong,  political  editor 
of  the  Chicago  News;  Rev.  Richard  H. 
Tierney,  editor  of  America;  Rev.  John 
J.  Burke,  editor  of  the  Catholic  World 
and  Matthew  J.  W.  Smith,  editor  of  the 
Denver  Catholic  Itegister;  Joseph  J. 
Murphy,  as.sistant  circulation  manager 
of  Collier’s  Weekly;  H.  J.  Desmond, 
editor  of  ’The  Catholic  Citizen,’  and  Mrs. 
Josephine  B.  Sullivan-Conlan,  editor  of 
the  Michigan  Catholic,  were  also 
speakers. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Prim,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  was  awarded  the  J200  prize  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Association  to  the  writer 
producing  the  be.st  short  story.  Miss 
Prim’s  story  is  entitled,  “Three  Square 
Meals  a  Day.” 

The  Association  sent  a  telegram  of 
loyalty  and  full  cooperation  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  In  Cincinnati  in  1919. 


CATHOLICS  MAY  START 
PUBLICITY  SERVICE 


THE  TIMES  BUILDING 

Seattle, 

Washington 


Miilion-Dollar  Projert  Dittcussed 
Prr>.s  A!>*.oriation  Meeling  in  Chica¬ 
go  Dr.  T.  P.  Hart  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  Elected  President 


(.'mcAGo,  Augu.st  18. — million-dol- 
lar  endowment  fund  to  establish  a 
Catholic  publicity  service  was  projw.sed 
by  Matthew  J.  W.  Smith,  editor  of  the 
l)<-nver  Catholic  Register,  at  the  eighth 
annual  convention  of  the  Catholic  Press 
Association,  in  session  here,  and  for  the 
fir.st  time  in  the  hi.story  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  a  woman  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  executive  board.  She  is  Mrs.  Jo- 
wphine  Suilivan  Conlon,  of  Detroit. 
Among  other  officers  elected  were  Dr. 
T.  P.  Hart,  Cincinnati,  president;  the 
Rev.  O.  T.  Magnell,  Hartford,  Conn., 
vice-president,  and  C.  J.  Jaegle,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  treasurer. 

Archbi.shop  Mundelein  referred  to  the 
importance  of  Catholic  newspapers,  de¬ 
claring  that  “it  is  the  written  word  of 
the  Catholic  press  that  supports  the 
,  spoken  word  from  the  altar. 

“A  Catholic  newspaper  or  journal  Is 
to-day  a  necessity  In  the  crowded  cen¬ 
tres  like  our  cities,  as  well  as  in  the 
sparsely  settled  country  districts.  It 
is  a  nece.ssary  supplement  to  the  Catho¬ 
lic  pulpit  and  to  the  Catholic  school.  It 
is  the  one  means  of  publicity  we  have 
for  correcting  erroneous  reports  and 
doctrines,  for  conveying  needed  infor¬ 
mation  on  important  topics  and  events 
to  our  people,  and  through  them  to  their 
non-Catholic  neighbors. 

“It  is  the  written  word  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  press  that  support.^  the  spoken  word 
from  the  altar.  The  editor  of  a  Cat’no- 
lic  paper  is  in  reality  participating  in  a 
divine  mission,  for  he  is  sharing  in  the 
priest’s  mission  of  teaching;  even  as 
the  religious  teaching  the  little  ones  in 
the  cla.ssroom,  he  is  teaching  the  grown¬ 
ups  in  their  homes  and  in  their  places 
of  bu.sines.s,  where  his  paper  enters;  he 
helps  to  separate  truth  from  error,  to 
bring  light  into  dark  places,  to  cham¬ 
pion  the  cause  of  righteousness  against 
its  traducers. 

"And  lest  his  intere-st  in  the  wora 
might  l.og  and  his  courage  le.ssen,  it  is 
well  for  him  from  time  to  time  to  meet 
others  engaged  in  the  same  work,  that 
they  may  all  return  to  their  work  re¬ 
freshed  in  zeal,  and  inspired  with  re¬ 
newed  enthusiasm  from  the  interchange 
of  ideas  and  discussion  of  new  plans  for 
iK'tter  work.” 

Brisbane  on  Editorial  Writing 

Editorial  writing  is  the  simplest  thing 
in  the  world,  according  to  Arthur  Bris¬ 
bane,  who  discussed  “The  Vitalized 
Editorial”  before  the  Catholic  editora 

To  write  a  succes.sful  editorial  it  is 
only  neces.sary  to  have  some  human 
Interest  topic  to  be  handled  in  plain  and 
simple  terms  and  given  an  impetus  of 
sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  editor  him¬ 
self,  thla  In  essence,  was  the  burden  of 
Mr.  Bri.st>anc’s  advice. 

Tho  feature  article  was  de.scribed  by 
Emerson  Hough,  the  well  known  au¬ 
thor,  whose  success  in  the  feature  field 
has  been  very  great  Mr.  Hough  ad¬ 
mitted  that  his  one  unrealized  ambition 
had  been  to  work  on  a  newspaper  as 
a  regular  member  of  the  staff.  That 
opportunity  having  been  denied  him  in 
youth,  he  still  has  hopes  of  connecting 
with  a  first  class  dally  even  yet.  Mr. 
Hough  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
feature  manner  of  handling  news  will 
come  to  be  increasingly  emphazied  in 
the  publication  of  newspapers,  the  tr^nd 
in  that  direction  already  being  quite 
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and  going  strong 
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House 


HOTFI 

MARTINIQUE 

Broadway 
^  32d  Street 

New  York 


One  Block  from  Penn< 
sylvania  Station 


Equally  Convenient  for  Amusements 
Shopping  or  Business 

157  Pleasant  Rooms,  with  Private 
Bath 


600  Rooms 
400  Baths 


257  Excellent  Rooms,  with  Private 
Bath,  facing  street,  southern 
exposure 


Another  Ship  News  Warning 
Washington,  August  21. — Postma.ster.s 
throughout  the  country  have  again  been 
notified  by  Postma.ster-General  Bur¬ 
leson  that  publishers  of  newspapers 
mu.st  heed  the  suggestion  of  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Daniel.s,  regarding  the 
eliminating  all  news  and  advertise¬ 
ments  with  reference  to  the  saJUng  of 
ships. 


Also  Attractive  Rooms  from  $1.50 
The  Restaurant  Prices  Are  Most 
Moderate 
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COAST  WAKING  UP  TO  HIGH  VALUE . 
OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 

Far  West  Teems  With  Opportunity,  But  Needs  Cultivation  and 
Organization — Business  Conditions  Generally 
Good  West  of  the  Rockies 

WIUjIAM  a.  THOMSON,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertisdng,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  has  just  completed  a  two  months’  trip 
across  the  country. 

Mr.  Thomson  left  New  York  on  June  6,  attended  the  A.  B.  C.  convention  in 
Chicago,  went  from  there  to  Milwaukee,  then  to  Omaha,  Salt  I.>ake  City,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  and  worked  up  the  Pacific  Coast  as  far  as  Vancouver.  At  San  Francisco  he 
attended  the  annual  convention  of  the  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World.  Speaking 
to  Thk  Editor  and  Pubusher  about  his  trip  Mr.  Thomson  said: 

Manufacturers  Cultivating  Markets 


"From  a  newspaper  advertising 
standpoint,  the  thing  that  impressed  me 
most  was  that  manufacturers  every¬ 
where  are  giving  more  thought  to  the 
cultivation  of  markets  and  less  thought 
to  general  publicity.  The  chief  advan¬ 
tage  of  newspaper  advertising  is  that 
it  offers  tlie  ideal  method  of  covering 
adequately  places  where  it  is  deemed 
desirable  to  sell  goods.  War  restrictions 
and  freight  problems  have  forced  man¬ 
ufacturers  to  select  their  markets  with 
greater  care  and  to  concentrate  their 
effort  on  these  markets. 

"Nothing  emphasizes  the  American 
habit  of  business  extravagance  so  much 
as  some  of  the  national  merchandising 
that  has  been  done  in  the  past.  A  man¬ 
ufacturer  with  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  small  outlets,  with  no  spot  on 
the  map  which  he  can  call  his  own,  is 
in  an  awkward  position  these  days.  He 
can’t  always  supply  goods  and  he  can’t 
always  be  sure  of  his  shipments.  In 
many  cases  his  products  are  unknown 
in  his  own  community,  while  they  are 
quite  popular  thousands  of  mile^  away. 
In  view  of  this,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
look  well  to  the  home  markets  and  to 
begin  merchandising  at  the  front  door 
of  the  factory  and  work  out.  Manu¬ 
facturers  know  they  can  get  their  goods 
into  the  home  market  without  any 
freight  problems  to  speak  of,  and  that 
newspaper  advertising  will  not  only  give 
them  a  permanent  Investment  in  good¬ 
will,  but  one  which  will  be  a  strong  as¬ 
set  alter  the  war  is  over.  It  looks  as 
though  we  should  have  a  large  number 
of  ‘sectional’  advertisers,  a  class  stand¬ 
ing  between  the  purely  local  advertiser 
and  the  national  advertiser. 

Opportunities  in  Plenty 

“The  Far  West  is  teeming  with  op¬ 
portunities  from  an  advertising  stand¬ 
point,  but  it  needs  organization  and  cul¬ 
tivation.  I  like  to  talk  with  those  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  producers.  'They  aie  uni¬ 
formly  men  of  broad  vision,  energy,  and 
Imagination.  They  have  business  cour¬ 
age  and  they  have  the  goods  to  sell, 
but  they  don’t  know  much  about  gen¬ 
eral  newspaper  advertising.  'Tliat,  of 
course,  is  natural.  The  Far  West  is  a 
new  country  so  far  as  advertising  is 
concerned,  and  a  thorough  undei  stand¬ 
ing  of  the  value  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  seldom  comes  except  after  hard 
experience  and  close  study. 

"The  Bureau  of  Advertising  is  making 
progress  out  there,  but  there  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  work  yet  to  be  done.  The 
fine  cooperation  of  the  Western  news¬ 
paper  publi.sher  has  given  us  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  bring  the  newspaper  story 
before  the  big  factors  in  all  lines  of 
businesa  I  look  for  the  development 
of  much  newspaper  advertising  by 
Western  producers  in  cities  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  as  well  as  in  eelccted 
Eastern  markets. 


"Much  time  and  enthusiasm  has  been 
spent  urging  people  to  buy  articles  that 
are  made  in  the  home  State  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  are  manufactured  there.  This 
has  been  all  very  well  from  a  senti¬ 
mental  point  of  view,  and  war  conditions 
have  often  raised  the  necessity  for  such 
buying;  but  I  believe  Western  concerns 
are  understanding  that  the  ’made  in  our 
State’  movement,  unsupported  by  mer¬ 
chandizing  and  advertising,  cannot  get 
very  far.  They  are  learning  that  the 
only  way  to  become  permanent,  domi¬ 
nant  factors  in  the  home  market,  or  any 
market,  is  to  employ  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  and  effective  merchandizing. 

"Naturally,  I  found  a  great  many  ad- 


vertl.sers  oversold,  but  even  in  this  con¬ 
dition  it  was  the  exception  to  hoar  any 
one  say,  ‘What’s  the  use  of  advertising 
when  we  cannot  supply  the  demand?’ 
The  idea  of  keeping  good  will  alive  at 
strategical  points  is  something  which 
very  few  manufacturers  can  ignore. 

"I  found  business  conditions  generally 
good,  and  in  the  the  cities  where  ship¬ 
building  is  going  on  conditions  appeared 
unusually  favorable. 

Certainly  they  are  turning  out  the 
ships!  Look  at  the  yards  in  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washing;ton,  if  you  want 
a  new  birth  of  Americanism  and  pride 
in  our  country. 

“The  .Ad  Clubs’  Convention  was  a 
great  success,  and  its  war  message  to 
business  made  a  deep  impression.  There 
was  an  atmosphere  of  purpose  .jnd  sin¬ 
cerity  pervading  its  session  which  no 
one  could  escape.  ’The  newspaper  de¬ 
partment  had  some  fine  sessions,  and 
indulged  in  several  heart-to-heart  talks, 
which  ought  to  produce  results. 

"The  San  Francisco  publishers  and 
newspaper  men  all  along  the  Coast  de¬ 
serve  great  credit  for  the  part  they 
played  in  handling  the  convention. 

Coast  Attracts  Attention 

“I  met  several  Eastern  newspaper, 
magazine,  and  agency  men  ‘scouting’  out 
there,  from  which  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  attracting  attention 
from  many  factors  in  the  advertising 
business.  This  is  a  wholesome  sign,  for 


I  lielievc  that  development  of  advertis¬ 
ing  is  bound  to  follow  interest  on  the, 
part  of  the  East. 

"The  various  growers’  associations  in 
the  West  are  making  good  progress,  and, 
with  one  exception,  appear  to  be  under- 
.standing  more  and  more  the  need  for 
newspaper  adverti.sing  as  a  firm  foun¬ 
dation  for  business.  I  omit  specific  men¬ 
tion  of  the  one  'ixfeption.because  I  believe 
its  officers  will  soon  see  the  wisdom  of 
adopting  the  permanent  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  policy  which  so  many  of  us 
have  urged  upon  them  as  an  economic 
necessity.  We  shall  see  some  new  asso- 
ciational  advertising  in  certain  sections 
this  fall. 

"Fish  products,  jams,  cereals,  tanned 
fruits,  beverages,  dried  vegetables  are 
among  the  things  which  ought  to  be  and 
will  be  newspaper  advertised. 

“I  believe  there  will  be  some  further 
afivertising  of  logan  berry  juice.  New 
factors  are  coming  into  this  Industry, 
and  with  more  berries  and  larger  pro¬ 
duction  in  sight,  newspaper  advertising 
will  be  called  in  to  create  public  appe¬ 
tite.  I  cannot  see  that  the  surface  has 
been  more  than  scratched  so  far  as  op¬ 
portunities  for  this  product  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

“All  in  all,  I  regard  the  effort  ex¬ 
pended  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
out  West  as  one  of  the  best  things  we 
have  done,  and  I  hope  we  shall  have 
more  frequent  opportunities  of  carrying 
it  forward." 
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E  D  I 

SAFEGUARDING  GOOD-WILL 

IN  a  notable  article,  prepared  especially  for 
The  Koitok  and  Pi.'BMSHEU,  Hon.  W.  B.  Colver, 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  offers 
some  timely  counsel  to  American  advertisers. 

Mr.  Colver  is  in  a  po.sition  which  affords  to  him 
sra-cial  opportunities  to  analyze  war-time  trade 
problems.  In  the  dispo.sition  of  some  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  curtail  adverti.sinsr  because  of  difficulties  of 
manufacturing,  and  i)ending  a  return  of  normal  in¬ 
dustrial  conditions,  he  sees  one  of  the  srreate.st  of 
perils  to  bu.sine.s.s. 

Mr.  Colver  reminds  advertisers  that  .sales  are  made 
mentally  before  they  are  actually  con.summated 
— that  the  decision  to  buy  is  often  made  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  actual  purchase.  He  believes  that 
little,  if  any,  of  the  co.st  of  adverti.sinK  should  be 
added  to  the  current  operatinsr  expense  of  a  busi- 
nes.s,  but  that  it  is  in  fact  a  capital  Investment  of  a 
permanent  character.  To  stop  advertising  because 
the  war  has  interrupted  production  and  di.stributioa 
would  be,  he  contends,  quite  as  shortsighted  as  to 
scrap  valuable  mechanical  equipment  because  there 
is  no  immediate  nece.s.sity  to  use  it. 

The  manufacturer  who.  during  the  war  period, 
holds  fa-st  to  that  which  he  has  won  in  peace  times 
— who  kcK-ps,  as  the  statesmen  say,  “his  fences  in 
good  repair” — who  looks  beyond  to-day  and  sees  the 
trend  of  trade  in  the  period  of  super-activity  which 
will  follow  the  final  victories  of  the  Allied  arm.s — that 
manufacturers  will  not  have  to  build  again  from  the 
beginning  the  structure  of  good-will  and  popular 
favor. 

The  oldest  trade  slogan.  "Now  is  the  time  to  ad- 
verti.se,”  gains  real  force  and  significance  in  pres¬ 
ent-day  conditions. 


ADVERTISE  YOUR  ADVERTISING 


The  out.standing  problem  confronting  publishers 
of  newspapers  is  that  of  developing,  as  well  as 
maintaining,  .sources  of  advertising  revenue. 
There  are  sf>me  concrete  facts  which  have  forced 
this  problem  to  the  fore.  Advancing  costs  of  pul>- 
li.shing  and  the  necessary  curtailment  of  .some  lines 
of  advertising  because  of  war  conditions  are  the 
chief  factors  in  the  present  situation. 

Tt  is  inevitable  that  the  volume  of  automobile 
adverti.sing  will  lie  greatly  reduced  because  of  the 
.stopi)age  of  production  of  pleasure  cars  which  has 
l>een  decreed  for  .January  1,  next.  New  business 
must  be  developed  in  order  to  cover  this  prospec¬ 
tive  lo.s3  in  advertising  revenues.  Some  of  this 
new  bu.siness  will  come  through  the  creation  of  a 
lively  market  everywhere  for  u.sed  cars — yet  this 
<-annot  be  relied  upon  to  fully  cover  the  deficit.  New 
adverti.sing  must  be  developed. 

National  advertist^rs,  generally  speaking,  realize 
that  their  chief  a-sset — good-will — must  not  be  sacri¬ 
ficed,  because  of  war  conditions,  and  the  tendency 
will  be  toward  the  largest  possible  inve.stment  in 
advertising.  Manufacturers  of  trade-marked  com¬ 
modities.  even  If  oversold  at  the  moment,  and  fac¬ 
ing  difficult  laljor  problems,  are  not  so  shortsighted 
as  to  seriously  curtail  their  advertising.  For  these 
men  look  Into  the  future,  and  are  not  blinded  by 
transient  condition.s. 

During  the  past  few  years  national  adverti.sers 
have  been  concentrating  more  and  more  on  news¬ 
papers,  and  they  will  continue  to  do  so.  They  will 
buy  .space  with  perhaps  more  discrimination  than 
in  normal  times — but  they  will  buy  it,  and  the  pub- 
li.shers  of  newspapers  who  maintain  their  selling 
organizations  and  policies  at  a  high  pitch  of  efflcl- 
ciency  will  win  commensurate  rewards. 

Under  present  conditions,  more  than  at  any  other 
period  of  recent  time,  new.spapers  mu.st  advertise 
their  advertising.  If  adverti.sing  is  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  for  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer  it  is 
also  a  good  investment  for  the  publi.sher,  who  offers 
it  for  .sale.  The  time  has  passed  when  the  non¬ 
advertising  publisher  may  hope  to  convince  the 
buyer  of  advertising  space  that  advertising  In  his 
newspaper  offers  a  profitable  Investment,  while  he, 
as  a  .seller  of  this  valuable  commodity,  does  not 
need  to  use  it  at  all. 

We  are  entering  upon  a  period  of  intense  com- 
I>etition  in  the  selling  of  advertising  space.  In  this 
competition  the  publisher  who  uses  the  power  of 
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adverti.sing  to  sell  advertising  will  have  an  immeas- 
uiable  advantage  over  the  publsher  who  relies  upon 
circularizing  and  personal  solicitation  almost  exclu- 
.sively. 


THE  CITY  EDITORS  ORGANIZING 

The  ('ity  Flditor  of  a  daily  new.spaper  is  the 
vital  human  factor  of  the  organization.  He  de- 
termine.s,  more  than  any  other  executive,  the 
quality  and  calibre  of  the  product.  Each  issue  of  the 
paper  refiects  him — expresses  in  a  marked  degree 
his  vision  and  his  understanding  of  what  a  news¬ 
paper  .should  do  and  what  it  .should  not  do. 

It  is  wholly  proper  that  the  city  editors  of  the 
country  should  organize — that  they  should  develop 
craft  fellowship.  And  it  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that 
the  movement  for  national  organization  is  well  un¬ 
derway.  About  five  .states  have  perfected  their  own 
organizations,  each  affiliated  with  the  new  National 
A.ssoenation  of  City  Editors 

To-day  and  to-morrow,  in  New  York  City,  a  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  New 
York  State  Association  of  City  Editors,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  national  as.sociatlon,  of  which  Clyde 
R  Steen  is  pre.sident.  An  interesting  programme 
has  been  provided,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
charter  membership  may  be  secured  which  shall  be 
representative  of  the  city  and  state. 


POWER  OF  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

J.VMES  1).  SIMS,  of  the  Bureau  of  Expositions  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  is  con¬ 
vinced,  through  actual  experience,  that  the  suc- 
ce.ss  of  an  exposition  cannot  be  a.ssured  without  the 
liberal  use  of  display  advertising  space  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  Free  publicity,  even  on  the  mo.st  generous 
scale,  will  not  avail. 

This  fact  came  home  to  Mr.  Sim.s  in  connection 
with  the  recent  Allied  War  Exposition  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  The  local  new.spapers  gave  liberally  of  their 
space  for  publicity  matter — yet  the  attendance  for 
the  first  week  was  not  sati.sfactory.  Then  display 
advertising  space  was  u.sed  on  a  big  scale — and  the 
attendance  for  the  second  and  la.st  week  doubled. 

This  demon.st ration  of  the  power  of  display  ad¬ 
verti.sing  has  convinced  Mr.  Sims  that  the  supcess 
of  the  Chicago  Exposition  .should  be  assured 
through  the  generous  u.se  of  di.splay  space,  and  he 
urges  that  thi.s  policy  be  followed.  The  dynamic 
force  of  the  big  di.splay  ad  is  coming  to  be  general¬ 
ly  recognized.  Nothing  else  can  take  its  place.  It 
carries  the  big  mes.sage  home  to  the  people.  It 
“sells”  an  expo.sition  as  readily  as  it  sells  a  factory 
product  or  Lilierty  Bond.s. 


THE  ELIXIR  OF  HUMOR 

HE  Stars  and  Stripes,”  and  other  newspapers 
I  publi.shc  d  by  and  for  the  .soldiers  at  the  front, 
play  up  the  humorous  .side  of  the  Service  to 
the  limit.  Those  iiublications,  whose  purpose  is  to 
maintain  the  highe.st  fighting  morale  among  the 
troops,  are  edited  in  a  spirit  of  fine  optimism,  flood 
cheer  is  the  keynote.  A  cartoon,  a  comic,  a  quip,  a 
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droll  yarn,  good  natured  flings  at  the  foibles  and 
whims  of  the  boys — these  reflect  the  spirit  in  which 
these  boys  of  ours  go  about  their  grim  work  abroad. 

An  army  steeped  in  gloom  never  won  a  great 
campaign.  A  nation  that  has  lost  the  habit  of  smil¬ 
ing  cannot  communicate  to  its  fighting  forces  that 
will  to  win  which  is  so  essential. 

The  newspaper  makers  of  America,  forced  to  cur¬ 
tail  space  for  the  conservation  of  news  print,  are 
wisely  holding  on  to  tho.se  features  which  lighten 
and  brighten  the  daily  lives  of  the  people.  They 
are  not  abandoning  the  comic  features — and  this  is. 
a  happy  augury.  The  American  people,  earnestly 
devoted  to  the  tasks  of  the  war,  demand  the  elixir  of 
clean  humor  and  wholesome  mirth. 

Thus  our  laugh-makers  are  serving  usefully.  Their 
labor  is  indi.spensible.  It  has  to  do  with  that  funda¬ 
mental  thing  in  war — the  promotion  of  good  cheer 
among  the  people.  Our  comic  artists  and  cartoon¬ 
ists  are  engaged  in  a  little  war  of  their  own — to  ex¬ 
terminate  the  spirit  of  “grouch.”  Power  to  their 
pens — and  SPACE  for  their  whimsical  creations! 


HOW  CO-OPERATION  PAYS 

George  E.  HOSMBR,  of  Denver,  is  chairman 
of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association — an  organization  with  a 
membership  of  about  3,000  editors  and  publishers, 
mainly  men  representing  the  smaller  dailies  and 
weeklies.  In  his  official  capacity  Mr,  Hosmer  spent 
a  good  deal  of  time  in  Washington  during  the  past 
year,  keeping  In  touch  with  the  developments  as  to 
print  paper  and  postal  legislation. 

There  are  about  10,000  newspapers  in  the  country 
using  sheet  news  exclusively — at  a  conservative 
estimate.  There  has  always  been  a  higher  price  for 
sheet  than  for  roll  news,  the  differential  until  lately 
averaging  60  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  Mr.  Hosmer 
was  convinced  that  this  differential  was  not  justified, 
and  he  kept  that  phase  of  the  matter  before  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission.  In  fixing  the  maximum 
prices  the  Commission  established  a  differential  of 
about  40  cents,  which  Mr.  Hosmer  believes  is  still 
too  high,  and  he  proposes  to  continue  the  fight  for  a 
reduction. 

It  will  occur  to  the  users  of  sheet  news  print 
that,  in  securing  for  them  a  saving  of  a  dollar  a  ton 
Mr.  Hosmer  has  accom'plished  a  very  material  and 
tangible  service — one  that  has  justified  the  wisdom 
of  the  big  organization  in  maintaining  a  Ijeglslative 
Committee,  and  has  demonstrated  with  clearness 
that  legitimate  cooperation  among  publishers  pays. 

The  saving  to  the  members  of  the  N.  E.  A.  by 
this  reduction  in  the  differential  price  of  10  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  should  amount  to  at  least  a  hundred 
times  the  total  annual  dues  paid  by  them  to  the 
Association. 


The  Germans  shocked  the  moral  sense  of  civil¬ 
ized  people  by  desecrating  and  destroying  his¬ 
toric  structures  in  Belgium  and  France  on  the 
spurious  plea  of  “military  necessity.”  This  record 
of  vandali.sm  will  live  in  the  minds  of  men  for 
generations  to  come.  Are  we  not  in  danger  of  de¬ 
veloping  here  at  home  a  tendency  to  disregard  the 
properties  of  civilized  life  under  the  impulse  to  serve 
patriotic  nece.sslties?  It  was  only  the  other  day  that 
a  zealous  bill  po.ster  plastered  Grant’s  tomb  with  pa¬ 
triotic  posters.  The  desecration — for  which  prompt 
amends  were  made  by  the  removal  of  the  posters 
and  apologrle.s — followed  logically  the  practice  of  cov¬ 
ering  our  public  buildings  with  patriotic  posters. 
There  is  a  sense  of  fitness  which  is  compatible  with 
the  highest  sense  of  patriotism.  It  is  a  libel  on  the 
American  people  to  assume  that  their  patriotism 
must  be  .stimulated  by  placarding  our  public  build¬ 
ings  with  pictorial  calls  to  service  and  duty.  Our 
people  do  not  get  their  Inspiration,  nor  their  infor¬ 
mation  and  Impulse  to  action,  through  such  chan¬ 
nels. 


Moke  intensive  editing  of  news  matter — the 
courage  to  “forget”  proffered  free  publicity — 
the  elimination  of  the  trival  in  the  news — the  attain¬ 
ment  of  a  normal  balance  in  news  values — those 
things  will  result  in  the  saving  of  news  space  re¬ 
quired  by  pre.sent  economic  and  industrial  condi¬ 
tion.s. 


Editor  Publisher  for  August  24,  1918 
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'T’HE  press  will  not  be  upon  a  war  basis  until  it 
*  takes  away  its  emphasis  from  tattle  and  puts  it 
truth. — George  Creel. 


on 


PERSONALS 

JORGE  A-  MITRE,  general  manager  of 
La  Nacion,  the  great  Argentine  daily 
newspaper,  was  the  guest  on  Tuesday 
of  the  Associacion  de  la  Prensa  at  a 
luncheon  held  in  New  York  city. 

Sydney  Allison,  of  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review’s  editorial 
staff,  has  resigned  to  enter  the  radio  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  army. 

Ashby  B.  Land  has  resigned  the  city 
desk  of  the  Petersburg  (Va.)  Evening 
Progress  to  volunteer  for  service  in  the 
army.  He  is  a  son  of  W.  A.  Land,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Blackstone  (Va.)  Courier. 
Austin  B.  Clements,  of  the  business  de¬ 
partment  Is  already  in  France. 

Luther  W.  Mendenhall,  editor  of  the 
Syracuse  University  Daily  Orange,  has 
Joined  the  Naval  Reserves,  and  is  now 
at  the  Pelham  Bay  Training  Station. 

George  P.  Goldsmith,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
and  Mrs.  Goldsmith,  have  been  touring 
Yellowstone  Park  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
on  their  annual  vacation  trip. 

Stephen  J.  Maloney,  a  Salt  Lake  City 
newspaperman,  is  now  in  the  naval  of¬ 
ficers  training  school  at  Bremerton, 
Wash. 

Howard  Philip  Rhoades,  of  the  New 
York  Sun  editorial  staff,  is  spending  his 
vacation  with  his  family  in  Columbus. 
Ohio. 

Mathew  D.  O’Brien,  formerly  with  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Eagle,  has  ar¬ 
rived  overseas  with  the  325th  Aero 
Squadron. 

John  G.  Allen,  formerly  wKh  the  bus¬ 
iness  department  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News,  is  now  serving  on  the  U. 
S.  S.  Su.squehanna. 

William  C.  Kranowitz,  a  member  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  .staff,  's 
now  in  New  York  city  on  naval  duty  at 
the  Customs  House. 

Ford  D.  Barker,  formerly  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  local  staff,  has  become 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Times. 

Sam  W.  Severance,  for  many  years 
editor  of  the  Market  Growers  Journal, 
of  which  paper  he  is  also  proprietor,  has 
been  appointed  state  editor  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal. 

Walter  Haldeman  Pearce,  formerly 
.sports  editor  of  the  Louisville  Times, 
will  give  up  newspaper  work  for  the 
time  being,  and  look  after  a  string  of 
thoroughbreds  which  he  owns.  He  has 
engaged  Jockey  Roscoe  Goo.se  to  ride 
for  him.  and  announces  he  will  try  for 
big  stakes  at  the  leading  tracks  of  this 
country. 

A.  C.  Wiley,  former  city  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Sun. 

Emmett  Fitzgerald,  of  the  Buffalo  (N. 
Y.)  Times,  has  Joined  the  staff  of  the 
Enquirer. 

R.  G.  McDonald,  formerly  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Express,  who  has  been  working  on 
Niagara  Falls  papers,  now  is  a  first- 
class  yeoman  in  the  Buffalo  recruiting 
office  of  the  navy..  He  is  doing  publicity 
work. 

Sergeant  Robert  C.  Graham,  former 
president  of  the  Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.) 
Press  rnub,  is  publicity  man  in  the  Buf¬ 
falo  district  of  the  marine  recruiting 
service.  '' 

Paul  A.  Townsend,  of  the  Buffalo 
News  staff,  a  member  of  the  102d  trench 
mortar  battery,  writes  that  he  is  in 
Prance  and  hopes  soon  to  be  in  the 
thick  of  the  fighting. 

Ferdinand  C.  Miller  and  J.  Naples,  cf 
the  Buffalo  News  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment.  have  left  for  Camp  DIx. 

Miss  A.  R.  Rectenwald  has  been  added 
to  Ihe  staff  of  the  Buffalo  News. 

Charles  S.  Beilman,  formerly  of  the 


Buffalo  News  composing  room,  has  been 
commis.sioned  second  lieutenant  in  the 
National  army. 

George  A.  Obenauer,  former  sports 
writer  on  the  Buffalo  News,  has  been 
ordered  to  an  officers’  training  eamp  in 
Paris  for  training.  He  now  is  a  ser¬ 
geant  in  Company  D,  309th  infantry, 
stationed  in  France. 

Maurice  Judd,  of  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  motored 
the  round  trip,  Washington  to  Indian¬ 
apolis  and  return,  and  spent  his  vaca¬ 
tion  in  the  home  town. 

Oliver  W.  Sayler,  dramatic  editor  of 
the  Indianapolis  News,  who  went  to 
Ru.ssia  a  year  ago  to  gather  material 
for  a  book  on  the  Russian  drama,  has 
arrived  back  In  Indianapolis,  loaded 
with  information.  Mr.  Sayler  was  in 
Moscow  when  the  Bolshevik!  revolution 
was  pulled  off  that  ousted  the  Kerenski 
Government,  and  he  had  some  wild  ex¬ 
periences.  He  spent  some  time  in  Japan 
and  China  on  the  way  home. 

Ralph  Hannon,  of  Erie,  has  rejoined 
the  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Express. 

Andrew  J.  Sharick,  city  hall  reporter 
for  the  Buffalo  Enquirer,  has  resign-id 
to  accept  a  position  as  assistant  edu¬ 
cational  director  of  the  Central  Y.  M.  C. 
A. 

Private  Richard  L.  Murray,  with  ^he 
overseas  forces  of  the  American  army, 
writes  »that  a  short  time  ago  he  met 
Private  .Mexander  Watson,  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  army,  who  has  been  in  France 
since  early  in  the  war.  Both  were  Buf¬ 
falo  newspapermen  when  they  enlisted. 

Ray  Meyer,  who  Is  in  charge  of  an  ed¬ 
ition  of  Trench  &  Camp  in  Atlanta,  was 
injured  in  an  auto  accident  a  .short  time 
ago.  His  condition  is  not  serious. 

Sergeant  Kent  Watson,  former  night 
relay  editor  for  the  Associated  Press  at 
Dallas,  Texas,  is  now  en  route  ovu- 
.seas  with  a  contingent  of  American  Ex¬ 
peditionary  forces. 

M.  A.  Aldrlch.telegraph  editor  of  the 
St.  Paul  Daily  News,  and  who  also  runs 
‘‘The  Hunt’s  Nest”  column,  is  off  on  his 
annual  vacation. 

Miss  Nellie  Driscoll,  education  editor 
of  the  St.  Paul  Daily  News,  Is  spending 
her  vacation  at  Lake  Merrlam. 


Floyd  Gibbons  Gets  Cross  of  War 
Pakis,  Augu.st  17. — To  Floyd  Gibbon.s,  a 
special  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  in  France,  has  been  awarded 
the  Croix  do  Guerre  with  the  Palm  by 
the  French  War  Ministry.  General 
Pctaln’s  citation  .states  that  Mr.  Gibbons 
was  seriously  wounded  June  5  when  go¬ 
ing  to  the  aid  of  a  wounded  American 
officer,  ‘‘this  giving  proof  of  the  fine.st 
devotion.”  Mr.  Gibbons  is  the  fir.st 
American  correspondent  to  get  the 
French  War  Cro.ss  for  a  specific  act  of 
bravery. 


Mr.  Gibbons  arrived  in  New  York 
Thursday,  to  begin  a  lecture  tour  of 
the  continent. 


Berkowitz  (]oes  to  Chicago 
Boston,  August  21. — Mortimer  Berko¬ 
witz,  for  the  past  four  years  In  the  local 
advertising  department  of  the  Bo.ston 
American,  has  been  appointed  Western 
representative  of  that  paper,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Hear.st  Building,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


FARE\X  ELL  PARTY  TO  FRED  SMITH 


Chicago  Tribune  Editor  Given  Watch 
on  Departure  for  France. 

Chic.ago,  111.,  August  20. — Frederick  A. 
Smith,  city  editor  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  has  left  for  a  port  of  embarkation 
for  France.  There  he  will  join  the 
Tribune’s  European  staff  and  will  co¬ 
operate  in  the  publication  of  the  arm# 
edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Before  his  departure  from  Chicago, 
Mr.  Smith  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
dinner  given  by  about  fifty  of  his  co- 
workers  on  the  Chicago  newspapers. 
The  dinner  was  at  the  Press  Club.  His 
associates  on  the  Tribune  staff  present¬ 
ed  him  with  a  gold  wrist  watch  and 
an  American  flag,  at  the  same  time  ex¬ 
pressing  a  hope  that  it  would  be  the 
first  “Watch  on  the  Rhine.” 


Ubio  Women  Meet  at  Lakeside 
Cleveland,  Ohio.,  August  21. — The 
Ohio  Newspaper  Women’s  Association 
concluded  its  summer  meeting  at  Lake¬ 
side  last  Saturday  evening,  with  a  ban¬ 
quet  at  the  Lakeside  Hotel,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Freeland,  of  Marion,  honorary  presi¬ 
dent,  presiding.  Next  summer's  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  at  the  same  place. 
Among  those  responding  to  toasts  were 
Miss  Pearl  Helfrich,  president,  of  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green;  Miss  Henrietta  Grauel,  vice- 
president,  of  Cleveland;  Mrs.  Mary 
Proctor  Wilson,  secretary,  of  Lebanon; 
Miss  Mary  Young,  treasurer,  of  Lima; 
Miss  Christine  Amos,  of  Sidney  ;  Mrs. 
L.  M.  S'pencer,  of  Milford;  Mrs.  Zell 
Hart  Deming,  of  Warren;  Miss  Ruth 
Parrett,  of  Columbus,  and  Miss  Edna 
Teichert,  of  Chillicothe. 


Prices  Go  Higher  in  Syracuse 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  August  21. — The 
Post-Standard  has  increased  its  retail 
price  from  two  to  three  cents  in  cities 
and  towns  out.side  of  Syracuse.  Mail 
rates  in  the  same  way  are  increased 
from  ft  to  $6  a  year.  The  Post-Stan¬ 
dard  is  one  of  the  first  dailies  in  New 
York  State,  outside  of  New  York  city, 
to  attempt  to  readjust  its  daily  selling 


price.  Only  recently  the  Sunday  rate 
was  increa.sed  from  five  to  seven  cents. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

First  Lieut.  Ralph  E.  Mooney,  former¬ 
ly  a  reporter  for  the  St.  Louis  Star,  has 
returned  from  active  service  in  France 
with  the  Thirteenth  Machine  Gun  Bat¬ 
talion,  and  was  married  in  St.  Louis  on 
August  19  to  Miss  Margaret  Sharp,  with 
whom  he  was  graduated  in  1914  from 
Washington  University.  He  enlisted  last 
year  in  the  old  Fifth  Infantry,  Missouri 
National  Guard,  now  a  part  of  the 
138th,  and  was  sent  to  an  officer.s’  train¬ 
ing  camp,  going  overseas  in  April.  He 
has  returned  to  instruct  men  whom  he 
is  scheduled  to  command  in  France  later. 

Miss  Kathleen  Coates,  for  several 
years  employed  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Roseburg  (Ore.)  Review,  was  married 
recently  to  Ralph  J.  Baldwin,  of  Rose¬ 
burg.  They  will  live  at  Glenn’s  Ferry, 
Ida.,  where  Mr.  Baldwin  Is  in  bu.siness. 
Besides  her  work  as  a  reporter,  Mi.ss 
Coates  has  acted  as  correspondent  for 
Portland  papers. 


City  Editors  in  N.  Y,  for  Meeting 
The  organization  meeting  of  the  New 
York  chapter  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  City  Editors  will  open  to-day  at 
the  Hotel  Majestic,  New  York  city,  and 
the  se.ssions  will  continue  throughout 
to-morrow.  Clyde  P.  Steen,  of  the  Lima 
(O.)  Daily  News,  arrived  here  Wednes¬ 
day  to  take  charge  of  the  arrangements. 


Swope  on  War  Industries  Board 
Washinc.ton,  August  22. — Herbert 
Bayard  Swope,  city  editor  of  the  New 
York  World,  was  to-day  named  by 
Chairman  Baruch  to  be  an  associate 
memb<>;*  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 
He  will  sit  with  the  Board  and  act  as 
assi.stant  to  the  chairman.  Mr.  Swope 
has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  by 
the  World  for  the  period  of  the  war. 


Martin  Green  Bark  Home 
Martin  Green  of  the  New  York 
Worid  who  has  been  on  the  battlofront 
in  France  for  several  months  as  a 
World  correspondent,  arrived  back 
home  Thursday. 


Brazilian  Leader  Dead 
Rio  Janeiro,  August  21. — Senator 
Alcindo  Guanabara,  an  editor  of  O  Paiz 
and  a  leading  figure  in  Brazilian  poli¬ 
tics.  died  here  to-day. 


The  Portland  (Maine)  Evening 
Express  has  renewed  its  contract 
for  The  Haskin  Service  for 
One  Year. 
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I  TIPS  FOR  THE  AD 
MANAGER 


Oam-HFIM-D  ii  Co.,  Hrook.s  liuildini;, 
Chicago,  will  make  up  lists  during  Oc¬ 
tober  to  adverti.se  ‘‘Kenostra  Solid  Stc^el 
Window.s.’'  made  by  the  l>;troit  Steel 
Products  Company,  2250  Hast  Grand 
Houlevard,  Detroit.  William  A.  Hart 
will  have  din-ct  charge  for  the  com¬ 
pany. 

HM)nEU)  Aoenty,  34  West  33d  Street, 
New  Y’ork,  will  make  up  media  lists  in 
(htoU*r  to  adverti.se  “Calox  Tooth  Pow¬ 
der”  and  “Analax  I..axativc,”  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  McKe.s.son  &  Hobbins  Co.. 
J*1  Pulton  Street,  New  York. 

Collin  Armstrong,  Inc.,  1457  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  is  placing  orders  with 
newspapers  where  di.stribution  can  Ik? 
secured  for  “Hmbley's  Auto  Newer  Fin¬ 
ish”  and  “Pimbley's  Auto  Black  Enam¬ 
el,”  made  in  St.  Louis. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  300  Che.stnnt 
Street.  Philadelphia,  are  a.sking  rates  on 
30  inches.  12  times,  on  .si»orts  i>age. 

The  aljove  agencj'  will  make  up  li.sfs 
within  the  next  thirty  to  sixty  days  for 
the  Hygienic  Products  Company,  Can¬ 
ton,  O.,  m:iker  of  “Sani-Flu.sh  Powder.' 
C.  H.  Schlabach,  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  is  in  direct  charge  of  the  adver¬ 
tising. 

J.  W.  Barber  Agency,  338  Wa.shington 
Street,  Boston,  is  placing  1  Vi-inch  copy 
daily  t.  f.  with  New  York  State  news- 
jiapers. 

Gborge  Batton  Company,  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue  Building,  New  York,  will  .soon 
make  up  list  of  newspapers  for  fall  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  George  E.  Keith  Com¬ 
pany's  “Walk-Over  Shoe.s,”  Brockton, 
Mass. 

Fred  M.  Bandall  Company,  Ford 
Building,  Detroit,  Mich.,  will  make  up 
newspaper  list  during  October  for  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  ..Vmerican  Lady  Corset 
('ompany’s  “American  L:idy”  and  "Mine. 
Lyra”  Corsets,  made  in  Detroit. 

St-jiMAN  Agency,  461  Eighth  Avenue, 
New  York,  reported  alxiut  to  start  a 
new.spai»er  campaign  for  “Kunkel’s 
Cocoa,”  451  W«-st  3<)th  Street.  New 
York. 

Sherman  &  Bryan,  79  Fifth  Avenue, 
are  placing  fall  advertising  in  newspa¬ 
pers  for  Haight  &  Co.'s  “I^ackawanna 
Underwear,”  61  Worth  Street,  New 
Y’ork. 

Lord  &  Thomas,  Mailers  Building, 
Chicago,  will  make  up  new.spaper  lists 
during  Oc-toljer  for  adverti.sing  of 
“Palmolive”  Toilet  Preparationt:.  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.,  of  which  Felix  iKiwy  is 
adverti.sing  manager. 

Whitman  Aiivertising  Service,  80 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  will  make  up 
lists  during  October  for  spring  dry  goods 
advertising  of  the  National  Importing 
and  Manufacturing  Company,  425 
Broadway,  New  York.  Joseph  Tobias  is 
the  advertising  manager. 

F.  Wallis  Armstrong  Agency,  North 
American  Building,  Philadelphia,  will 
make  up  lists  within  the  next  sixty  to 
ninety  days  for  an  adverti.sing  campaign 
of  Stephen  F.  Whitman  &  Son,  Inc.,  415 
Hace  Street,  Philadelphia,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  chocolates  and  confei-tion.s. 
Louis  W.  Wheelock  is  the  adverti.sing 
manager. 

Atlas  Advertising  Agency,  450  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  city,  will  .start  a 
campaign  in  magazines,  beginning  in 
October,  for  the  Empire  Silk  Companv, 
315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  “Empire  Wa.sh  Crepe.”  Wal- 
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ter  F.  Taylor,  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  directs  the  advertising  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  Akin  is  in  charge  for  the  Atlas 
Agency. 

The  ,\tlas  Agency  al.so  is  advertising 
"Pre.ston  Aspirin”  in  New  England  news¬ 
papers.  J.  W.  Disteihurst  is  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Preston  products 
and  Mr.  Akin  has  charge  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  details. 

Wendei.l  P.  Colton,  CaMPANY.  165 
Broadway,  New  York,  will  start  an  im¬ 
portant  daily  newspaper  campaign  for 
the  Durham-Duplex  Itazor  Company, 
590  Montgomery  Street,  Jersey  City 
N.  J.  Papers  in  large  cities  will  te 
used,  with  good  sized  copy  employed 
through  the  fall  and  winter  months. 
T.  C.  Sheeham,  president  of  the  Dur¬ 
ham-Duplex  Company,  directs  the  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  Mutual  Service  Corporation's  of¬ 
fice  is  now  located  with  the  Colton 
Agency  and  is  in  charge  of  H.  W.  Johns 
Manvilie,  who  handles  the  “Skookum 
Apple”  account  for  the  Northwestern 
Fruit  Exch.inge,  Seattle,  Wjish. 

.M(4 Iowan  Advertising  Agency,  AI- 
b;iny,  N.  Y.,  is  xdacing  4,000  line  adver¬ 
tising  contracts  for  Warner  M.acaroni 
Company,  of  Syracuse,  in  papers 
throughout  New  England. 

Although  Indications  point  to  the 
.stoppage  of  manufacture  of  all  pleasure 
cars  by  automobile  manufacturers,  the 
large  automobile  companies  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  are  planning  an  advertising 
campaign  as  large  as  any  in  history, 
J.  W.  Atwood,  president  of  the  Dallas 
(Texas)  Automobile  Dealers  Associa¬ 
tion,  declared  in  an  address  before  the 
Dallas  Advertising  League.  Dealers 
have  been  unable  to  take  care  of  the 
demand  for  cars  for  some  time,  Mr. 
Atwood  .said,  and  with  the  cessation 
of  manufacture,  the  demand  cannot  be 
met  at  all.  But  despite  this,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  will  go  on  and  some  Arms  aie 
placing  their  campaign  as  far  ahead  as 
1924,  he  said,  so  that  the  good  poiiPs 
of  their  cars  may  be  kept  constantly 
liefore  the  public,  thus  showing  their 
.strong  belief  in  the  value  of  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Botsixird,  Constantine  &  Tyler 
Agency,  Seattle,  VV'a.sh.,  placing  orders 
for  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Tho.mas  M.  Bowers  Agency,  Jackson 
Street  and  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  is 
reported  to  be  preparing  to  start  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  for  the  “Cinderella 
Dry  Soap”  Corporation. 

Witt  K.  Cochrane  Agency,  Boyce 
Building,  (Chicago,  is  again  placing  ad¬ 
vertising  in  Ea.stern  newspapers  for  the 
Phenol  Uhemical  Company's  “Enoz 
Moth  IX'.stroyer,”  41  Union  Square,  New 
York,  and  705  North  Wells  Street, 
Chicago. 

Dariow  Agency,  World -Herald  Build¬ 
ing,  Omaha,  Neb.,  reported  about  to 
place  some  adverti.sing  for  the  City  of 
Omaha  in  Ea.stern  new.spapers. 

Ferry-Hani.ey  Advertising  Company, 
1120  Walnut  Street,  Kan.sa.s  City,  Mo., 
Is  placing  orders  wjth  large  city  news- 
pajiers  for  the  Southern  Fine  Associa¬ 
tion,  New  Orlean.s,  Ia. 

Gardnihi,  Atkinson  &  Weliji,  150 
Madi.son  Avenue,  New  York  city,  is 
placing  orders  with  new.spapers  gener¬ 
ally  for  the  Kolyno.s  Toidhpa-ste  Com¬ 
pany,  180  Meadow  St.^eet,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

The  above  agen<-y  al.so  has  acquired 
the  account  of  the  Chalmers  Motor  Car 
Company,  Ik-trcit 

Gre\'e  .Agency,  Oppenheim  Building 
St.  I*aul,  .Minn.,  reported  to  1k>  placing 
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adverti.sing  in  newspapers  for  “Asth- 
mador,”  ma<le  by  the  H.  Schiffman 
Company,  St.  Paul. 

Hanff-Metzger  Agency,  95  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  placing  adverti.sing 
in  new.spapers  for  the  Famous  Players- 
I.ia8ky  Corporation's  “Artcraft  Pictures” 
on  liasis  of  50  per  cent,  from  the  com¬ 
pany  and  50  per  cent,  from  the  local 
theatres. 

Hanser  Agency,  601  Broad  Street. 
Newark,  N.  J.,  is  placing  orders  with 
New  Jersey  newsiiapers  for  the  Day- 
Elder  Motor  Corporation. 

House  of  Hubbell,  648  Huron  Koad, 
t'leveland,  O.,  will  place  advertising  for 
the  Kaynee  Company,  (’leveland,  and 
S.  Korach  &  Co.,  Cleveland. 

E.  T.  Howaiu)  Agency,  432  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  city,  placing  33-line, 
2-time  orders,  with  large  city  newspa¬ 
pers,  for  Boni  &  Liveright  Books,  105 
West  40th  Street,  New  York. 

O.  J.  Koch  Agency,  University  Build¬ 
ing,  Milwaukee,  Wi.s.,  will  soon  make 
up  new.si)aper  lists  for  fall  campaign  of 
the  Kissel  .Motor  Car  Company,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Wis. 

McLain-Haikkjn-Si.mpers  ('o.mpany, 
461  Eighth  .Avenue,  New  York,  placing 
advertising  in  New  York  State  newspa- 
|K?rs  for  the  New  York  American. 

Frank  Presbrey  Co.mpany,  456  Fourth 
Av'enue,  New  York  city,  placing  special 
copy  with  Mississippi  newspaiiers  for 
the  American  Tobacco  Company's  Bull 
Durham.” 


AD  FIELD  PERSONALS 
AND  CLUB  NOTES 


George  B.  Sharpe,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  De  Laval  Separator  Com¬ 
pany  and  president  of  the  New  York 
Advertising  Club,  is  away  in  Maine  with 
Mrs.  Sharpe  and  their  two  boys. 

iKiuis  E.  Kirstein,  and  John  Perry, 
two  well-known  adverti.sing  men,  have 
received  imiiortant  promotions  in  the 
Government  service.  Mr.  Kinstein  is  ad¬ 
verti.sing  director  and  vice-pre.sldent  of 
William  hllene  Sons  Co.,  of  Bo.ston.  Mr. 
Perry  is  head  of  the  men's  clothing 
hou.se  of  Perry  &  Co.  The  former  on 
SeptemlK?r  1  will  become  head  of  the 
Board  of  Award,  Manufacturing  Branch, 
Quartermaster's  Department,  U.  S.  A. 
He  is  now  chief  of  the  Clothing  Procure¬ 
ment  Section,  and  Mr.  Perry  succeeds 
him  in  that  position.  This  means  Mr. 
Perry  will  become  purchasing  agent  for 
all  the  uniforms  worn  by  the  United 
States  army,  and  Mr.  Kirstein's  new  po¬ 
sition  will  put  him  in  charge  of  exam¬ 
ining  and  paasing  on  all  bids  submitted 
by  manufacturers  of  supplies  to  the 
army. 

Major  Frank  G.  Macximbbr,  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  has  been  named  head  of  the  Lib¬ 
erty  Ijoan  advertising  bureau  for  Hart¬ 
ford,  Tolland,  and  Middlesex  C.mntles, 
Conn. 

WiLijAM  J.  DEI.ANEY,  a  member  of  the 
New  York  .stiiff  of  the  John  M.  Branham 
Comiiany,  has  enli.sted  in  the  Marine 
(torps.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
Brooklyn  Times  and  is  the  third  broth¬ 
er  to  go  with  the  colors. 

T.  W.  Garvin,  former  secretary  of  the 
Cleveland  Ad  Club,  and  later  with  the 
New  York  Tribune,  who  was  executive 
.secretary  of  the  Spartanburg  War 
Camps  Community  Service  until  lecent- 
ly,  has  been  promoted  to  a  similar  po¬ 
sition  for  the  State  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Garvin  has  been  doing  exceptionally 
good  work,  and  his  resignation  at  Spar¬ 
tanburg  was  reluctantly  accepted. 


D.  Wed  Brown,  for  over  eight  years 
advertising  manager  of  the  liepublic 
Uubber  Corporation,  at  Youngstown,  O., 
has  repigned.  Mr.  Brown  has  a  numl»er 
of  offers  under  consideration,  but  for 
a  time  will  take  a  rest.  During  his  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  company  Mr.  Brown 
has  come  in  touch  with  leading  adver¬ 
tisers  of  the  United  States  and  is  widely 
and  favorably  known  in  the  fraternity. 
His  ability  as  a  cartoonist  has  won  him 
considerable  recognition.  Prior  to  en¬ 
tering  the  advertsing  field  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  newspaper  work  and  served  on 
the  Youngstown  Vindicator,  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Pre.ss,  and  papers  in  Akron,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Maas.,  and  other  places.  Guy  E. 
Norwood,  president,  states  that  no  suc- 
ce.s.sor  has  yet  been  appointed. 

Raymond  P.  Kelley,  former  secretary 
of  the  Spokane  Ad  Club,  is  going  to 
France  to  enter  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work.  He 
etcpects  to  spend  about  thirty  days  at 
Princeton  T'niversity  for  special  train¬ 
ing  in  languages  and  customs  of  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  military  u.sage,  and 
other  instruction.s.  By  SeptemlK'r  1  he 
will  i>robably  .sail  for  England.  “I  am 
going  to  tell  the  boys  over  there  that 
the  peoide  back  home  are  backing  them 
up  to  the  limit,”  stated  Mr.  Kelley  Ik'- 
fore  leaving  Spokane.  “Go  To  It,”  the 
great  Interstate  fair  slogan,  is  going  to 
lie  my  message  to  them.  I  hope  to  do 
my  part  in  keeping  the  boys  supplied 
with  necessaries  and  in  keeping  them 
cheered  up.” 

Arthur  E.  Rice,  a  well-known  adver¬ 
ti.sing  expert  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  Al¬ 
bany,  has  been  appointed  Director  of 
Publicity  of  the  Food  Administration 
.for  Troy  and  Albany  Counties. 

While  thk  Portland  (Ore.)  Ad 
Club  was  extending  its  formal  welcome 
to  Capt.  Walter  D.  Whitcomb,  its  for¬ 
mer  president,  at  luncheon  last  week, 
came  the  unexpected  announcement 
that  the  private  soldier  of  seven  months 
ago  had  again  been  advanced — this  lime 
to  rank  of  major.  'I'he  maple-leaf  In¬ 
signia  of  the  new  rank  was  formally 
presented  to  Major  Whitcomb  by  Mayor 

Advertising  Agents 

COLLIN  ARMSTRONG,  INC., 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 

FRANK,  ALBERT  ft  CO.. 

26-28  Beaver  St..  New  York. 

Tel.  Broad  3831. 

HOWLAND,  H.  8.,  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC., 

20  Broad  St,  New  York. 

Tel.  Rector  2573 


Publishers’  Representative 

O’FLAHERTY’S  NEW  YORK 
SUBURBAN  LIST 
225  W.  39th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Bryant  6875 


New  Orleans  States 

Member  Aodlt  Bnieaa  of  Clralatieae. 
Sworn  Net  Paid  ClrenlatJon  for  d 
Montha  Ending  April  1,  1018 

41,267  Daily 

We  naraatee  the  larseat  wMto  heme 
dellTcred  eTenlaf  dreaUUea  la  the  tnde 
territory  of  New  Orleaae. 

Te  reach  a  large  aiajorlty  of  the  trade 
preipeeU  la  the  local  torritofy  the  Statae 
ie  the  logical  end  acanonile  modiaai. 

ClrcalatioB  data  aant  go  rogoaat. 

The  8.  C.  BECKWITH  IPHCIAL 
AGHNOT 

Sola  roraiga  Bapnoaatattrw 
New  York  Cklongo  84.  lottlo 


iiaker.  Whitconjb  enlisted  in  the  sani¬ 
tary  corps,  Medical  Department,  of  the. 
army.  This  adveuice  was  due  to  merit, 
it  was  explained  to  Whitcomb’s  former 
clubmates. 

E.  C.  Patton,  well  known  advertisini? 
man  of  Dalla.s,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed 
traveling  representative  '  to  handle 
newspaper  advertising  in  connection 
with  the  Foxirth  Lilrerty  Loan  drive  by 
the  Dallas  Federal  Ueserve  Hank.  Mr. 
Patton  wilt  travel  over  the  Eleventh 
Federal  Ue.serve  Di.strict  and  will  inter¬ 
est  business  men  and  others  placing 
newspaper  advertising  in  the  Fourth 
Liberty  Ix)an  and  will  Induce  them  to 
ailvertise  the  loan  in  their  adverti.se- 
ment.s. 

Thk  Dahas  (Tkxas)  ADVmiTlSlNC 
f>BA(!rK  has  iu.st  held  “Flowers  for  the 
Idvjng  Day”  and  distributed  bouquets 
among  some  of  its  prominent  and  long- 
faithful  members.  A  golden  emblem  of 
the  .Vasociated  Advertising  t’lubs  of  the 
World  was  presented  to  Dan  C.  Fisher 
by  Mayer  Joe  E.  Lawther  on  behalf  of 
members  tvf  the  League,  at  the  close  of 
a  .speech  by  the  Mayor  in  which  he 
praised  Mr.  Fisher’s  worth  as  a  cltiaen 
and  as  a  member  of  the  League.  Mr. 
Fisher  was  recently  elected  district  vice 
president  of  the  Assv'ohited  Advertising 
Flubs  of  the  World.  W.  G.  Crush  of 
the  Missourl-Kansas  &  Texas  Railway 
Company  a  life-time  memlrer  of  the 
lA'ague  and  a  rc.Hident  of  Dallas  for 
more  than  25  years,  was  praised  by  W. 
C.  Everett.  Mr.  Crush  was  then  e.s- 
corted  to  the  speaker’s  table  by  Tom 
Flnty,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Dallas  Evening 
Journal,  and  Tom  Gooch,  managing 
editor  of  the  Dallas  Times-Herald. 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 
IN  BOSTON 


The  Evening  Record  Establishes  Pre(e' 
dent  in  the  City  by  Issuing  Regu¬ 
lar  Editions  with  Special  “A.  P.” 

Service  Probably  Permanent 

Roston,  Augu.st  21. — The  Boston  Eve¬ 
ning  Record  hiis  established  a  precedent 
in  the  Boston  newspaper  field  in  the 
publication  of  Sunday  afternoon  ’’ex¬ 
tras”  during  the  past  two  weeks.  While 
no  announcement  of  plans  has  been 
made  by  the  new  owners,  who  recently 
assumed  control  of  the  paper,  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  Sunday  editions  will 
be  continued  indefinitely. 

With  the  exception  of  a  brief  period 
during  the  height  of  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican  war,  when  the  Bo.st  and  old  Travel¬ 
er  entered  into  strong  rivalry  with 
Sunday  afternoon  war  “extra.s,”  and 
perhaps  an  occasional  Sunday  extra  is¬ 
sued  from  time  to  time  in  covering  im¬ 
portant  news  events,  it  marks  the  tlr.st 
regular  Sunday  afternoon  daily  puldish- 
ed  In  the  hl.story  of  Boston  newspapers. 
.At  no  time  has  Boston  had  a  i-egular 
Sunday  afternoon  i>aper. 

The  Record's  editions  are  carrying  all 
the  regular  daily  features,  while  its  out¬ 
side  news  Is  furnished  by  a  special  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Sunday  service.  It  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  only  Sunday 
evening  paper  published  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Westerly  (R.  I.)  Sun. 

The  only  other  Sunday  afternoon 
paper  .sold  on  the  stre-ets  of  Boston  Is 
the  New  York  Evening  Telegram. 


Editors  who  solve  the  problem  of  buy¬ 
ing  for  themselves  a  few  more  Liberty 
Bonds  than  they  had  planned  to  buy 
will  be  in  a  mood  to  convince  others 
that  they  can  do  the  same  thing. 
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AD  AGENTS  WILL  HELP 
SAVE  PAPER 


The  A.  A.  A.  A.  Dffers  Its  Aid  to  Pub¬ 
lishers  by  Advising  Foreign  Adver¬ 
tisers  to  Transfer  Spare  Allot¬ 
ments  from  Heavy  Fridays 


.At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
.American  Association  of  Adv*  rtising 
-Agencies,  held  in  New  York,  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  con.serving  white  pajH'r  wa.s  thor¬ 
oughly  discu.-'sed,  with  a  view  of  having 
the  advertising  agencies  of  .America  co- 
o|icrate  witli  the  newspapers  as  much 
as  possible. 

.Many  detinite  and  concrete  sugges¬ 
tions  werj  made,  one  of  which  is  that 
the  agencies  decided  to  recommend  to 
all  of  their  customers  (foreign  advertis¬ 
ers)  to  avoid  the  u.so  of  space  on  Fri¬ 
days,  which  is  the  biggest  local  adver¬ 
tising  day,  whereas  on  Monday  and 
Saturday  newspapers  carry  very  little 
advertising,  and  most  likely  can  aecqni- 
modate  all  foreign  advertising  without 
Increasing  the  number  of  pages  on 
these  days.  The  A.  A.  A.  A.  memlx?rs 
will  also  recommend  to  their  cu.stomers 
that  they  make  the  dates  of  insertion  of 
their  advertising  optional  with  the 
newspapers,  and  in  that  way  insure  the 
use  of  days  tliat  are  not  crowded  with 
advertising,  and  thus  give  advertis’rs  a 
better  showing  and  thereby  better  re¬ 
sults  than  if  they  used  days  of  the 
week  when  newspapers  are  crowded 
with  advertisements. 

Thank.s  from  A.  N.  P.  A.  Pre.sideiil 

In  conclusion,  the  A.  A.  .A.  A.  went  on 
record  as  desiring  to  codi>erate  to  the 
limit  with  newspapers  in  the  thrift  of 
white  paper  and  all  matters  that  will 
help  win  the  war,  and  so  notified  Presi¬ 
dent  Frank  P.  Glas-s,  of  the  Amerlean 
Newspaper  Publishers  As.sociation,  who 
expre.s.sed  his  thanks  in  a  letter  to  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Rankin,  chairman  of  the  news¬ 
paper  committee  of  the  A.  A-  -Y.  A.,  as 
follows; 

“It  is  exceedingly  pleasing  to  know 
that  your  A.ssociation  is  de.sirous  of  co¬ 
operating  with  the  newspapers  in  this 
Important  Government  undertaking — 
the  con.servation  of  print  paper. 

“I  can  readily  appreciate  the  fact  that 
your  organization  of  experts  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  handling  advertising  should  con¬ 
sider  various  definite  and  concrete  sug¬ 
gestions  by  which  the  newspapers  can 
be  as.si.sted  in  handling  space  for  na¬ 
tional  advertiser!?.  I  am  very  glad  to 
know  that  you  are  about  to  recommend 
to  your  iiatrons  that  they  should  make 
the  dates  of  in.sertion  of  their  copy  op¬ 
tional  with  the  new.spaper.s.  This  will 
result  in  very  great  comfort  for  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  in  very  much  con¬ 
venience  to  the  entire  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  of  the  newspaprs.  1  am  sure 
that  It  will  also  give  your  patrons  a 
lietter  service  in  many  respects.  Ix'- 
cause  the  gratitude  of  publishers  for 
your  spirit  'of  helpfulness  will  make 
them  take  particular  pride  in  handling 
your  advertising  to  the  very  liest  ad¬ 
vantage  in  carrying  out  your  policy. 

“Again  allow  me  to  thank  you  most 
warmly  for  the  superb  spirit  of  service 
in  this  particular  matter.  It  merely 
illu.strates  that  all  true  Ameri 'ans  are 
genuinely  and  actively  patriotic  at  this 
important  juncture.  The  attitude  of 
your  organization  is  .simply  a  part  of 
the  arou.scd  and  resolute  .spirit  of  all 
the  great  business  Interests  of  this 
country.” 


The  Following  Newspapeis  are  Members  of 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
^  CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified  auditors 
or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants,  any 
and  all  bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  records 
considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of  circu¬ 
lation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed. 


ALABAMA 

BlrmlnKhim  .  NEWS 

Avense  circulation  (or  Feb.,  1918,  Dally 
44,090;  .Sunday,  SO. 673.  Printed  2.80S.8S4 
tinea  more  advertUIng  than  Ita  neareat  com¬ 
petitor  ip  1917. 


CALIFORNIA 

Ix>a  Angeles . EXAMINER 

A.  B.  C.  Audit  reports  show  largest  Morning 
and  Sunday  circulation.  Greatest  Home 
Delivery. 


Atlanta  . DAILY 

GEORGIAN  AND  SUNDAY  AMERICAN. 
Circulation  dally  62.537;  Sunday  105,287. 
The  largest  Sc  afternoon  circulation  In 
America.  The  greatest  Sunday  circulation 
In  this  section  o(  the  South. 


ILLINOIS 

Joliet  (Circulation  18,100  HERALD-NBWS 
IOWA 

Deo  Moines . SUCCESSFUL  FARMING 

More  than  800,000  circulation  guaranteed 
and  proven  or  no  pay.  Member  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations. 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleads  . TIMES  PICAYUNE 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis  .  TRIBUNE 

Morning  and  Evening. 

MONTANA 

Butte .  MINER 

Average  dally,  14,905;  Sunday,  23,670,  for 
8  months  ending  April  1,  1918. 


.MISSOURI 

St.  Louis  . POST-DISPATCH 

Daily  Evening  and  Sunday  Morning. 

Is  the  only  newspaper  in  Its  territory  with 
the  l>eautiful  Rotogravure  Picture  Section. 
I'he  POST-DISPATCH  sells  more  papers  In 
St.  liOiils  and  suburbs  every  day  In  the 
year  than  there  are  homes  in  the  city. 
Circulation  for  entire  year  1917: 

Sunday  average . 361.263 

Daily  and  Sunday . 194,593 

NEW  JERSEY 

Elizabeth  .  JOURNAL 

Paterson  .  PRESS-CHRONKXB 

PlalnOeld . COURIER  NEWS 

NEW  YORK 

Buffalo . COURIER  A  ENQUIRER 

New  York  City _ IL  PROGRESSO  ITALO- 

AMERICANO. 

New  York  City . DAY 

Tlie  National  Jewish  Dally  that  no  general 
advertiser  should  overlook. 

OHIO 

Youngstown . VINDICATOR 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Erie . TIMES 

Wilkes  Barre . TIMES  LEADER 

TENNESSEE  ■ 

Nashville .  BANNER 

TEXAS 

Houston . CHRONICLE 

The  Chronicle  guarantees  a  circulation  of 
50,000  daily  and  58,000  Sunday. 

VIRGINIA 

Harrisonburg . DAILY  NEWS-RECORD 

liargest  circulation  of  any  dally  paper  In  the 
famous  valley  p(  Virginia. 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle .  POST- INTELLIGENCER 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


The  following  pnhilshers  guarantee  circulation 
and  willingly  grant  any  advertiser  the  privilege 
of  a  careful  and  exhaustive  Investigation : 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago  .  SKANDINAVEN 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville,  Ky.. MASONIC  HOME  JOURNAL 
(Semi-Monthly,  32  to  61  pages.)  Guaranteed 
largest  circulation  of  any  Masonic  publica¬ 
tion  In  the  world.  In  excess  of  90,000  copies 
monthly. 


GEORGIA 

Athens  .  BANNER 

A  gilt-edge  subscription — not  a  mere  circula¬ 
tion  claim. 


NEBRASKA 

Lincoln.  ..(CIc.  128,381) ..  .FREIE  PRESSE 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Johnstown . DAILY  DEMOCRAT 


Truth  In  advertising  Is  just  as  es¬ 
sential  as  truth  in  the  news  columns. 


R.  J.  BIDWELCO. 

Pacific  Coast  Representative  of 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 

of  the 

Editor  and  Publisher 

742  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


We  spend  more 
than 

$500,000 

per  year  to  produce  the  features 
which  have  created  the  greatest 
newspaper  following  in  the  world- 

“Hearst's  Featares  Always  Lead” 

Write  for  booklet. 

Million  Dollor  Featnro  Sorrico** 


The  International  Feature  Service 

729  Sevantk  Ava.  Now  York,  N.  Y. 
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NEW  YORK  DEALERS 
START  TROUBLE 


Krgin  a  Royrotl  of  Certain  Newspapers 
as  a  Preliminary  to  a  Threatened 
(General  Strike  Next 
Monday 


Trouble  that  has  l>een  threatening  for 
Some  time  with  the  news  dealers  of 
New  York  city  broke  out  this  week. 
It  iH'gan  as  a  Iwycott  again-st  the 
Hear.-rt  now.spapers  hy  some  of  the  deal¬ 
ers  and  there  is  talk  of  a  general  strike 
iK'ing  called  on  Monday  to  force  a  re¬ 
duction  in  whole.sale  prices  of  papers 
from  $1.40  to  $1.20  per  hundred  copiesi 
Since  the  Government  recently  ordered 
the  at>olition  of  all  returns  the  dealers 
have  been  demanding  lower  prices  and 
an  attempt  to  arbitrate  has  been  going 
on  for  some  time. 

The  putdishers  have  cut  oft  the  .sup¬ 
ply  of  papers  to  dealers  who  are  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  boycott  and  that  and 
an  order  by  the  Mayor  revoking  the 
licen.ses  of  newsdealers  who  refuse  to 
sell  papers  have  dampened  the  ardor  of 
■most  of  them,  .so  that  the  boycott'  so 
far  has  been  of  a  minor  nature  at  the 
most. 

Sfime  of  the  dealers  in  Borough  Hall 
Park,  Brooklyn,  added  the  Kvening 
Mail  to  the  lK)ycott  list  Thur.sday  and 
immediate  retaliation  against  them  wa-s 
ordered  by  the  publishers. 

On  .some  of  the  .stands,  there  are  on 
sale  only  the  Brooklyn  Times  and  the 
New  York  Tribune,  which  have  cut 
down  to  the  $1,20  price.  The  Newark 
Star-Kagle  also  made  its  appearance 
for  sale  along  Park  Bow  and  the  down¬ 
town  .section.s. 

.Meetings  of  the  Publishers’  As.socia- 
tion  and  Circulation  Managers  A.s.socia- 
tion  were  held  Thur.sday  and  all  re- 
IKirts  showed  the  situation  to  be  well 
in  hand.  It  is  said  that  the  trouble 
so  far  is  all  local  and  that  it  has  not 
extended  outside  the  city  limit.s.  At  the 
meeting,  however,  preparations  were 
made  to  be  ready  for  a  po.s.sible  strike. 


WESTERN  CIRCULATORS 
INVITED  BY  C.  P.  A. 


Ahked  to  Form  a  Special  Section — Ne¬ 
cessity  for  Raising  Subscription  Rat;^ 
Recognized — Edmonton  Doing 
Newsie  Welfare  Work 


strong  get-together  spirit  that  all  the 
members  evinced — any  doubt  that  exist¬ 
ed  about  the  usefulness  of  such  a  gath¬ 
ering  was  utterly  di.spelled  by  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  members  discussed 
the  various  subjects. 

An  invitation  from  John  M.  Imrie, 
manager  of  the  Canadian  Press  Associ¬ 
ation,  was  received  inviting  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  join  the  C.  P.  A.  with  a  view  of 
forming  a  Circulation  Managers’  Sec¬ 
tion.  The  invitation  was  favorably  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  members,  and  a  motion 
was  made  requesting  Mr.  Imrie  to  take 
the  matter  up  with  the  publishers. 

The  important  question  of  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates  received  particular  attention. 
The  nece.s.sity  of  an  immediate  Increase 
in  rates  was  recognized  by  all,  and  the 
problem  of  how  to  keep  rates  within 
reasonable  limits  and  still  secure  a  fair 
amount  of  revenue  from  circulation 
brought  out  a  lot  of  discus.slon.  Robb 
Sutherland,  Western  repre.sentatlve  of 
the  Canadian  Press  Association,  spoke 
on  the  subject,  and  stated  he  was  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  a  uniform  subscription  rate  of 
not  le.ss  than  $7.50  a  year  for  “home  de¬ 
livery’’  circulation,  and  $6  a  year  for  a 
mall  sub.scrlption. 

A  very  frank  discu.s.sion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Voting  Contests  was  another  Im¬ 
portant  feature  of  the  meeting;  the  con- 
sen.sus  of  opinion  was  .strongly  in  favor 
of  aholi.shing  this  method  of  .securing 
circulation. 

The  Edmonton  publishers  extended  a 
warm  welcome  to  the  visiting  circula¬ 
tion  men,  and  entertained  them  at  an 
informal  dinner  at  the  Macdonald  Hotel. 
The  newsboy.s’  band  was  In  attendance, 
and  furnished  a  splendid  programme  of 
mtisic.  There  Is  probably  no  paper  out¬ 
side  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press 
that  goes  in  so  extensively  for  welfare 
work  among  the  newsboys  as  does  the 
Edmonton  Journal.  Circulation  Manag¬ 
er  T>eitsch  gave  the  visitors  a  fine  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  work  that  Is  being  done  hy 
taking  them  on  a  trip  to  Alberta  Beach, 
where  the  .Tournal  summer  camp  for 
newsboys  is  located.  Here  at  this  fine  re¬ 
sort  there  have  been  erected  two  splen¬ 
did  cottages,  and  all  .summer  long  dif¬ 
ferent  batches  of  boys  are  taken  down 
to  enjoy  a  couple  of  weeks  of  the  most 
healthy  outdoor  life  imaginahle. 


The  other  details  of  the  meeting,  with 
the  new  officer.s,  and  1919  meeting  place, 
W'erc  printed  by  Thb  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  last  week  In  Its  special  telegraph 
storj'. 


Edmonton,  Allierta,  Aug.  20. — The 
mo.st  rem.arkablc  feature  of  last  week’s 
i-onventlon  of  the  Western  Canada  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  A.s.sociation  was  the 


Telegraph  Increases  News  Service 
The  New  York  Morning  Telegraph 
has  added  the  Sfaturday  night  leased- 
wire  service  of  the  United  Pre.ss. 


INTERTYPE 

New  Prices  Effective  August  1 9 

F.  O.  B.  N.  Y. 

Model  A,  single  magazine  -  -  $2700 

Model  B,  two  magazine  -  •  -  3200 

Model  C,  three  magazine  -  -  3500 

RESUI.TS 

Model  Z,  single  magazine  -  -  2200 

Model  X,  two  magazine  -  -  2850 

When  side  magazine  unit  is  ordered  with  ma¬ 
chine  before  leaving  factory  add  $250,  to  the 
atiove  prices. 

All  prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Intertype  Corporation 

Executive  Offices,  50  Court  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

CHICAGO  -  NEW  ORLEANS  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 


APPROVES  NEW  POLICY 
OF  CONSERVATION 


President  Taylor,  of  the  I.  C.  M.  A., 
Sees  Prospect  of  General  Adop¬ 
tion  of  Sound  Methods  in 
Selling  Newspapers 


By  Jo8Ei»H  R.  Taylor, 
Pi-csidcnt,  International  Circulation 
Managers’  Association. 

ITnder  date  of  Augu.st  5  we  have  the 
letter  of  Thomas  E.  Donnelly,  chief  of 
the  Pulp  Paper  Section  of  the  War  In- 
du.stries  Board,  ordering  every  news¬ 
paper  to  follow  an  economic  policy  out¬ 
lined  in  eleven  distinct  ways.  Every 
one  of  the  eleven  suggestions  is  a  god¬ 
send  to  the  newspapers,  and  should  have 


been  in  force  years  ago.  It  simply 
means  .sane  business  methods  applied  to 
the  selling  of  newspapers. 

Mr.  Donnelly’s  instructions  regard¬ 
ing  the  curtailment  of  reading  matter, 
of  course,  is  largely  an  editorial  con¬ 
sideration  to  be  handled  and  decided 
upon  by  the  owner  or  editor.  Any  news¬ 
paper  that  eliminates  the  return  of  un¬ 
sold  copies  is  immediately  making  a  tre¬ 
mendous  saving  in  paper  tonnage,  and 
the  cutting  off  of  subscribers  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  their  subscription  period  is 
another  big  saving  that  will  not  only 
make  a  great  .saving  in  tonnage,  but  a 
great  saving  in  postage  for  the  publisher 
and  increased  respect  for  the  newspaper 
hy  the  subscribers. 

For  years  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  has 
adopted  the  policy  of  promptly  stop¬ 
ping  subscriptions  on  expiration.  This 


The  Curtright  Circulation  Company 

OF  SHRFYEPORT,  LA. 

Has  Conducted  Successful  Contests  for 
These  Publications : 


Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Ledger 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  (2) 
Anniston  (Ala.)  Star 
Meridian  (Miss.)  Star  (5) 

Mobile  (Ala.)  Item  (2) 

Columbus  (Ga.)  Sun 

Shreveport  (La.)  Times  (2) 


New  Orleans  (La.)  States 
Texarkana  (Tex.)  Press  (3) 
Reno  (Nev.)  Gazette  (2) 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express 
Waco  (Tex.)  Times-Ilerald 
Waco  (Tex.)  Morning  News 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union 
and  a  hundred  more 
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has  met  with  the  approval  of  the  sub¬ 
scriber  to  the  extent  in  many  cases  of 
securing  business  caused  by  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  other  newspapers  having  per¬ 
sisted  in  trying  to  send  the  subscriber  a 
paper  that  he  did  not  want. 

For  Compulsory  Co-operation 

It  is  true  that  in  the  past  many  sav¬ 
ings  or  economies  were  impossible  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  other  fellow  could 
not  see  the  light,  and  would  not  enter 
into  any  cooperative  movement  along 
saving  lines,  but  the  Government’s  or¬ 
der  making  it  compulsory  for  all  re¬ 
moves  that  objection,  and  there  can  be 
absolutely  no  reason  for  not  complying 
with  this  order  in  full  at  this  time. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  thinking  men 
that  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  econ¬ 
omies.  Wasteful  practice  of  extras  and 
unseasonable  editions  will  also  without 
question  come  in  for  regulation,  and  the 
using  up  of  thousands  of  tons  of  paper 
on  uncalled  for  extras  will  be  stopped. 

Under  date  of  May  27,  published  in 
The  Editor  and  Publisher,  I  predicted 
that  tliis  year  the  newspapers  would  be 
forced  into  three  es.sential  economic 
principles  owing  to  war  conditions  elimi¬ 
nating  all  the  old  wasteful  practices. 
Furthermore,  that  the  circulation  man¬ 
agers  throughout  the  country  would 
have  to  show  unusual  ability  in  han¬ 
dling  their  department.  Combined  with 
the  present  order  from  the  War  In¬ 
dustries  Board  we  have  the  new  po.stal 
zone  rates  in  effect  as  ordered  by  the 
Po.st  Office  Department,  and  in  nearly 
every  city  an  Increased  subscription  rate. 
Ceitalnly  the  handling  of  all  these  ques¬ 
tions  call  for  unusual  effort  and  ability. 


OF  INTEREST  TO 
CIRCUIATORS 


J.  L.  Hoeshans,  circulation  manager, 
of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser, 
states  that  there  has  been  very  little 
trouble  on  account  of  his  paper’s  rai.se 
in  rates  on  August  1.  Several  agents 
reduced  their  order.s,  some  on  account 
of  the  non-returnable  rule,  but  they  are 
practically  all  back  drawing  the  same 
amount  of  papers  that  they  were  before 
the  non-returnable  rule  went  into  ef¬ 
fect.  The  Advertiser  raised  its  sub- 
.scription  price  from  $7.8C  a  year,  dally 
and  Sunday,  to  $10  a  year  daily  and 
Sunday,  and  al.so  from  fifteen  cents  per 
week,  daily  and  Sunday,  to  twenty 
cents  per  week,  daily  and  Sunday.  A 
strictly  non-returnable  rule  went  into 
effect  on  that  date.  This  was  done,  of 
course,  with  the  idea  of  assisting  in  the 
conservation  of  white  paj.er. 

In  the  Current  Issite  of  the  Arrow 
Rock  (Mo.)  State.sman,  Bascom  Diggs, 
editor  and  manager,  makes  this  an¬ 
nouncement:  "The  Statesman  .sub¬ 

scription  rates  are  the  sfime  to-day  as 
they  have  always  been — $1  a  year  in 
advance.  But  to  widow  ladles  and 
ministers  the  rate  is  cut  to  60  cents 
a  year.  And  to  the  poor  who  desire  to 
read  the  .same  and  who  are  hone.st  and 
worthy  we  will  send  the  State.sman,  one 
year  for  10  cents." 

C.  O.  Mortenben  has  resigned  as  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  mailing  room  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News  and  the 
Evening  Journal,  and  T.  C.  Porter  has 
been  promoted  to  that  position. 

Joseph  J.  Cheever.  formerly  employed 
in  the  circulation  department  of  the 
Boston  Traveler,  has  been  commissioned 
a  lieutenant  in  the  quarierma.ster  corps 
and  aa.slgned  to  Camp  Jo.seph  E.  John- 
.son,  Jacksonville,  Fla 

H.  E.  Murphree.  circulation  manager 
of  the  Miami  (Okla.)  News,  and  Miss 
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Evie  Peery  were  recently  married  in 
Dallas,  Tex. 

K.  F.  Bee,  who  for  six  years  has  been 
travelling  representative  of  the  St.  Paul 
Daily  News,  has  entered  the  automo¬ 
bile  mechanics’  division  of  the  army. 
His  home  is  at  West  Union,  W.  Va. 


Ad  Men  Will  Survey  Indianapolis 
INDIANAPOIJS,  Ind.,  August  21. — 
“Knowing  Your  Local  Market’’  was  the 
subject  discussed  by  W.  J.  Merrili,  of 
the  advertising  department  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  at  to-day’s  luncheon  of 
the  Advertising  CHub.  There  has  been 
discus.sion  among  members  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  recently  of  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  making  a  definite  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  survey  of  the  Indianapolis  market 
on  behalf  of  the  retail  interests  of  the 
city.  Mr.  Merrill  was  selected  for  the 
programme  because  he  has  been  re- 
spon.sible  primarily  for  the  making  of 
a  very  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
Chicago  market,  this  survey  showing 
the  location  of  the  various  trading  cen¬ 
tres  and  indicating  the  kind  of  goods 
each  district  might  be  expected  to  buy, 
as  well  as  classifying  the  stores  in  the 
.several  localities.  That  survey  al.so 
showed  what  sections  produced  the  most 
trade  for  the  large  downtown  stores  and 
specialty  stores. 


N.  Y.  Tribune  Sued  for  Libel 
Theodore  Sutro,  New  York  lawyer, 
editor,  and  writer,  has  sued  the  New 
York  Tribune  Association,  Ogden  Mills 
Reid,  its  president,  and  Kenneth  Mac- 
Gowan,  a  writer  of  special  articles,  for 
$250,000.  The  complaint  was  filed  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  Sutro  asserts  he  has 
practiced  law  in  the  State  and  Federal 
courts  for  more  than  forty  years,  and 
was  favorably  knowm  in  his  profession 
at  the  time  attacked  by  the  Tribune  in 
an  article  written  by  MacGowan.  In  this 
article,  published  in  the  Sunday  Tribune 
on  June  23  last,  the  writer  charges  di¬ 
rectly  and  by  implication  that  Sutro  is 
"a  dangerous  enemy  alien,”  "a  paid 
agent  of  Germany”;  that  he  was  "con¬ 
victed,  interned,  or  involved  in  in¬ 
trigue”:  that  he  "associates  with  those 
guilty  of  treason  and  sedition.”  Sutro 
says  'll!  these  charges  and  implications 
are  false  and  llbelou.s. 


Saving  Paper  in  Cleveland 
CIJ3VEI.AND,  Ohio,  Augu.st  21. — Cleve¬ 
land  new.spapers  are  complying  with  the 
Government  requests  to  curtail  white 
paper.  The  Plain  Dealer,  the  Press, 
and  the  News  last  week  “chopped  out” 
several  columns  of  news  matter  daily. 
Other  e.ssential  retrenchments  have 
been  made.  The  Plain  Dealer  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  has  been  carrying  the  full 
war  reports  of  the  New  York  Times. 


New  Work  for  F.  P.  Siockbridgc 
Frank  Parker  Stockbridge,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Nt  w  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Mail,  has  been  made  Director  of 
Information  for  the  Second  I.ibrary 
War  Fund.  His  addre.ss  is  124  East 
28th  Street,  New  York. 


All  Prices  Raised  in  Los  Angeles 
Ixifl  Anobi.bb,  Cal.,  August  21.— On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  news¬ 
paper  production  and  in  direct  response 
to  the  demands  of  the  War  Industries 
Board,  the  Los  Angeles  newspapos  have 
adopted  the  following  schedule  of  prices: 

Evening  new.spapers,  price  on  streets, 
2  cents  per  copy;  monthly  price  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  homes,  45  cents. 

Morning  newspapers,  3  cents  per  copy 
on  streets  of  city  and  near-by  suburbs. 


Alt  Sunday  newspapers,  7  cents  per 
copy  on  streets  in  city;  10  cents  per 
copy  in  the  country  and  10  cen^s  on  all 
trains. 

Morning  newspapers  seven  days  a 
week,  delivered  to  the  homes,  85  cents  a 
month. 


CUP  TO  RUSSELL  WHITMAN 


Staff  Pays  Honor  to  Publisher  on  First 
Anniversary 

The  business  and  editorial  staffs  of 
the  New  York  Commercial  presented  a 
loving  cup  suitably  inscribed,  to  Russell 
R.  Whitman  at  a  dinner  Saturday  night 
in  honor  of  the  first  anniversary  of 
Mr.  Whitman’s  regime  as  publisher  of 
this  national  bu.siness  newspaper. 

Francis  A.  Adams,  vlce-pres'dent  of 
the  Commercial,  made  the  speech  of 
pre.sentation.  Other  speakers  during  the 
dinner  were  Dr.  W.  E.  Aughinbaugh. 
foreign  and  export  editor  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  ;  D.  D.  Glassford,  editor  of 
America’s  Leading  Manufacturers,  the 
Commercial’s  Blue  Book  of  Foreign 
Trade,  al.so  published  by  Mr.  Whitman; 
Thomas  Odgers,  shipping  editor;  H. 
Byrd-Davis.  Charles  R.  Mayer,  George 
Dittmar,  William  Wal.sh,  Thomas  F. 
Thornp.son,  A.  R.  Smith,  and  Louis  E. 
Paine,  and  D.  J.  O'Keefe,  editor  of  the 
Commercial. 

The  following  telegram  was  received 
at  the  dinher  from  M.  P.  Mo.seley,  the 
former  owner  of  the  Commercial:  “Yon 
have  my  very  best  wi.shes  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  your  first  anniversary.  More 
.strength  to  your  elbow.” 


The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  “net 
paid  circulation”  will  be  the  only  kind 
ever  quoted. 


Local  Merchants  Pay  Tribute  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald 

During  July  there  were  15.3  Local 
Display  .Advertisers  who  used  the 
Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald 
and  did  not  use  the  Express.  Of 
these  110  used  the  Herald  ex- 
*clusively  in  the  afternoon  field. 
This  is  a  mark  of  real  distinction 
and  one  that  has  been  attained 
by  actual  test  for  result-getting 
qualities. 

The  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald 
•  Gelt  Renllt. 

Circulation  137,707  daily. 


TheOnly  Big 
Sunday 
Newspaper 
in  Iowa — 
Des  Moines 
Sunday 
REGISTER 
('ireulation 
70,000 
Net  Paid 


Food  Medium 

of 

New  Jersey 

Trenton  Times 

A.  B.  C. 

2c - 12c  Per  Week 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 


Editor  .Arre.^ted  for  Libel 
Kan.sas  City,  Kan.,  August  20. — Be¬ 
cause  he  circulated  a  handbill  calling 
for  information  as  to  an  alleged  asaault 
which  he  claimed  was  committed  by 
three  men  whom  he  named,  E.  J.  Gar¬ 
ner,  editor  of  the  El  Dorado  Democrat, 
has  been  arrested  chargd  with  malicious 
lil)ol.  He  was  released  on  ball  pending 
trial.  The  handbill  alleged  that  the  three 
men  named  had  a.ssaulted  an  unknown 
man  who  had  later  died  and  h.ad  been 
buried,  and  claimed  that  twenty  men 
had  witnessed  the  assault. 


Power  Off  for  a  Whole  Day 
I.AKAYETTE,  Iiid.,  Augu.st  21. — A  bivak 
in  the  power  scr\ice  of'  the  Northern 
Indiana  Gas  &  Electric  Company  a  few 
days  ago  put  the  Courier  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  for  an  entire  day. 


20  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Lytton  Ballding 
CHICAGO 


THE  NEWS 

Baltimore’s  Exclusive  .Afternoon 
Associated  Press  Paper 

Gained  61% 

Daily  and  Sunday 

July,  1918,  Net  Paid  Average  Circula¬ 
tion  as  compared  with  July,  1916 

Aug.  1-15  inc.  Net  Paid  Average 

121,211  Daily 
113,438  Sunday 

The  News  is  now  2c.  daily  out  of 
town  and  2c.  Sunday  everywhere 


Advertising  Manager 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 
Eastern 
Representative 
Tribune  Bldg. 
New  York 


J.  E.  LUTZ 
W  estern 
Representative 
First  Nat.  Bk. 
Bldg.,  Chicago 


For  the  first 
seven  months 
this  year  The 
Indianapolis 
Star  carried 
more  automo¬ 
bile  advertising 
than  any  other 
Indianapolis 
newspaper. 


VIRGINIA,  MINNESOTA, 

is  the  Home  of  the  Largest 
White  Pine  Lumber  Plant  in  the 
World. 

The 

Daily  Enterprise 

Repreaentative 
ROBERT  E.  WARD 
225  Fifth  Ave.  6  8.  Wabash  Ave. 

New  York  Chicago 


2  cents 
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DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
TO  THE  RESCUE 

Sorress  of  San  Franrisro  Allied  War 
Exposition  Due  to  Use  of  Paid  Spato 
-  Generous  Free  Publirity 
Did  Not  Avail 

James  D.  Sims,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ex- 
rjositions  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information,  has  become  convinced  that 
the  success  of  expositions  depends  upon 
the  display  advertising  used  to  attract 
attendance,  and  not  upon  free  puldicity 
in  the  news  columns. 

In  a  letter  to  W.  H.  llankin,  of  the 
Rankin  Comp.iny,  Chicago,  he  .says: 

"On  account  of  the  work  that  I  did  in 
connection  with  the  Allied  War  Expo¬ 
sition  in  San  Francisco  and  in  Ix).s  An¬ 
geles,  I  am,  of  course,  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  work  you  are  doing  to 
make  the  War  Exposition  a  success  in 
Chicago. 

"One  of  the  most  important  things 
that  I  learned  in  connection  with  the 
work  in  San  Francisco  was  that,  no 
matter  how  generous  the  newspapers 
.  are  in  the  matter  of  free  publicity,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  an  adequate 
campaign  of  paid  advertising  be  run,  in 
order  to  bring  the  right  kind  of  attend¬ 
ance  to  the  Exposition. 

"On  account  of  the  promises  of  the 
San  Franci.sco  new.spapers  to  supi>ort 
us  clear  up  to  the  limit  in  the  matter 
of  free  publicity,  we  started  our  work 
for  the  San  Francisco  Exposition  with 
but  a  very  moderate  advertising  cam¬ 
paign.  The  flr.st  week  of  the  Exposition 
we  had  splendid  .support  in  the  matter 
of  publicity  in  the  new.spapers— all  that 
could  be  asked  for,  in  reality,  but  the 
attendance  did  not  come  up  to  expec¬ 
tations. 

"At  the  start  of  the  second  week  wo 
more  than  doubled  our  advertising 
campaign,  so  that  our  total  exp('ndi- 
tures  in  San  Francisco  was  al>out  $.5,000, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  attendance 
for  the  second  week  was  twice  that  of 
the  fir.st  week. 

“I  never  had  a  more  definite  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  power  of  the  display  ad  in 
the  newspaper,  and  I  am  very  sure  that 
a  newspar>er  advertising  campaign  for 
the  Chicago  Exposition  will  be  the  very 
be.st  inve.stment  that  can  be  made  by 
those  who  are  in.suring  the  success  of 
the  Exposition.” 


MERIDEN 

Connecticut 

is  a 

MORNING 


Paper  City. 

The 

RECORD 

has  made  it  so. 

ONLY  2-cent  Paper 
in  Meriden. 


PRIVATE  L.  SCHREINER 
OF  THE  MARINES  IS 
EAGER  FOR  ACTION 


IhtivATE  L.  X.  Schreiner, 

Private  I.A)uis  A.  Schreiner  is  at  pre.<- 
ent  attached  to  the  Eighty-second  ('on;- 
j>any.  Marine  Barracks,  Paris  Island,  S. 
O.  He  was  formerly  telegraph  editor 
of  the  St.  Ixiuis  Star.  He  says  of  tlie 
service:  "The  United  States  marines  arc 
fighting  in  France.  They  are  on  duty  h' 
Central  America.  They  are  guarding 
.shipyards  in  the  United  State.s.  The  .sun 
never  sets  on  this  intere.sting  branch  of 
the  nation’s  fighting  forces. 

"The  fact  that  the  corps  is  not  only 
aiding  the  Americans  on  the  firing  line 
and  our  Allies  in  the  world  battle,  but  i.s 
also  guarding  the  United  States  in  a 
thou.sand  other  way.s,  arouses  the  fight¬ 
ing  blood  of  the  men  in  the  service — 
makes  them  long  for  action.  From  of¬ 
ficers  down  to  raw  recruit.s,  all  under¬ 
stand  that  were  there  an  inva.slon  by 


For  Prompt  Service 

TYPE 

Printers’  Supplies 
Machinery 

In  Stock  for  Immediate  Shipment  by 
Selling  Houses  conveniently  located 

“American  Type  the  Best  in  Any  Case" 

AMERICAN 
TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO. 


Boston  Pittsburgh 

New  York  Cleveland 

Philadelphia  Detroit 

Baltimore  Chicago 

Richmond  Cincinn: 

Atlanta  St.  Louii 

Buffalo  Minncat 


Cincinnati 
St.  Louis 
Minneapolis 


Kansas  City 

Denver 

Los  Angeles 

San  Franciaco 

Portland 

Spokane 

Winnipeg 


The 

PinSBURG  PRESS 
Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 
Member  A.B.C. 

Foreign  AdvertiHng  BepreientaHtee. 

I.  A.  KLBLN.  JOHN  (i-LASS, 

lUetropollUn  Tower,  Peoples  Oaa  Bide. 
Maw  Tork  Ohicsso. 


way  of  Mexico;  trouble  in  Cuba,  or 
danger  to  .shipyard.s  in  Philadelphia,  the 
Marine.?  would  be  the  first  to  be  rushed 
there,  and  they  would  go  prepared  for 
action  and  confident  that  they  would 
come  out  successful. 

"To  the  newspaper  man  in  the  Marine 
Corps  service,  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how 
the  corps’  recruits  are  being  thoroughly 
trained,  not  only  for  their  place  in  the 
front-line  trenches  in  France,  but  even 
for  future  wars  that  may  break  out  after 
the  present  great  struggle  ends.  They 
arc  finished  fighters,  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  any  war-time  emergency. 


NEW  BLOOD  IN  NORTH 
AMERICAN  P.&P.  CO. 

International  Paper  Officer  Elected  a 
Trustee  and  It  Is  Reported  that 
NorthclilTe  Interests  Have 
Come  In 

Toronto,  Ont.,  August  21. — At  a  spe¬ 
cial  meeting  of  the  North  American 
Pulp  &  Paper  Companies,  Lewis  Chabel, 
of  the  International  Paper  Company, 
and  the  direct  representative  of  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Pre.sident  T.  Dodge,  was 
fleeted  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Nortli  American  Pulp  &  Paper  Com¬ 
panies  and  al.so  appointed  to  the  active 
t>oard  of  management.  The  board  of 
tru.stees  have  also  decided  to  consolidate 
all  out.standing  bonds  and  other  loans, 
and  intend  to  put  the  securities  of  the 
company  on  a  more  solid  basis. 

There  is  a  rumor  that  recent  activity 
in  the  shares  of  the  North  AI^^erican 
I’ulp  &  Paper  Companies  is  because 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publisher 

“The  only  Buffalo  newspaper  that 
censors  its  advertising  columns. 
Many  of  our  advertisers  use  our 
columns  exclusively.  The  above  is 
one  of  the  many  reasons  why.” 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 


220  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Lytton  Building 
CHICAGO 


^  |Sbentn0 

^^One  Edition  Daily’’ 


There  is  one  copy  of  The  Evening 
Star  sold  within  the  city  limits  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  every  four  or 
five  persons,  the  total  population  of 
men,  women  and  children  included. 
Net  A.B.C.  Circulation  2  Cent  Basis 
March  1st,  1918—98,714 


Can  You  Write? 

Then  why  not  place  some  of  your  work 
with  the  magazine  and  book  publishers.  We 
will  handle  your  manuscripts  promptly  and 
Hhciently  and  keep  you  posted  on  the  market 
for  your  kind  of  copy.  We  consider  the 
work  of  experienced  writers  only.  Write 
us  for  particulars. 

WILDER  &  BUELL 


Northcliffe  interest,  operating  through 
the  firm  of  Becker  &  Co.,  London,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  American  concern  and 
the  Holson’s  Bank,  comprise  tne  new 
control.  It  is  understood  that  J.  E.  A. 
Dubuc,  formerly  president  and  t:eueral 
manager,  will  remain  on  the  board, 
though  a  representative  of  Bucker  & 
Co.  will  overlook  the  practical  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  company. 

The  North  American  Pulp  &  Paper 
Companies  was  formed  in  May.  1915, 
for  the  purpose  of  consolidati.cg  the 
Tidewater  Paper  Mills,  of  New  York, 
which  was  disposed  of  in  1917;  ’.he  St. 
I.jiwrence  Pulp  &  Lumber  Corporation 
and  the  L;i  Compagnie  do  Pulpe  dc  Chi¬ 
coutimi,  of  Quebec.  The  company’s  ca¬ 
reer  has  not  been  an  altogether  .satis¬ 
factory  one.  In  1916  there  w.as  a  net 
loss  in  the  earnings  of  $312,411.  La.st 
year,  however,  this  was  turned  into  a 
net  profit  of  $45,601,  while,  according 
to  the  annual  statement,  the  current 
and  working  assets  at  the  close  of  De¬ 
cember  31,  1917,  were  $2,775,629,  com¬ 
pared  with  current  liabilities  of  $2,- 
226,831 


The  Net  Paid  Circulation  of 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

Last  Sunday  was 

502,265  copies 

No  Artificial  Stimulation 
A  I.egitimate  (irowtli 

Why  Does 
Detroit  Jfree  Sre£i0 

“Uichigan'*  Oreatest  Nevosgag^." 

Carry  more  advertialng  In  the  foreign  field 
than  any  other  Detroit  newapapert 


The  Free  Preaa  haa  both  quantity  and  Quality 
In  clrrulatlon  and  la  the  only  morning  news¬ 
paper  serving  Detroit  and  surrounding  ter¬ 
ritory. 

VERREE  *  I  New  York 

CONKLIN  I  Regrcfcatativu  ' 


225  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 


fho 

Pittsburgh  9 
Post 

has  the  second 
largest  morn-  A. 
ing  and  Sunday  circa-, 
lation  in  PittshurgL' 


Take  It  To 

POWERS 

Open  24  Hours  out  of  24 

The  Fastest  Engravers 
on  Earth 

Powers  Photo  Engraving  Co. 

154  Nassau  St.,  Tribune  Bldg. 
Naw  York  City 
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Editor  Puhlisher  for  August  2^,  1918 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classiftca- 
tion,  ten  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 
Count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those 
unemployed,  not  to  exceed  50  words, 
two  insertions  FREE. 


■  Newspaper  Foreman 

Thorough  make-up  man  and  printer 
seeks  composing  room  foremanship  of 
afternoon  daily  in  West  or  Northwest. 
Kxperienced  on  five  to  ten-machine 
plants  in  cities  of  40,000  to  1,000,000. 
Can  put  out  paper  properly  and  on 
time.  Will  consider  foremanship  or 
a-ssistant  foremanship.  Address  H.  826, 
care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Editor  or  Assistant 

Energetic,  resourceful  newspaper  work¬ 
er  wants  chance  to  assist  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  suburban  daily  or  weekly  near 
New  York.  Might  invest  Address  H, 
828,  care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Illustrator  and  Cartoonist 

with  sixteen  yeans’  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  and  commercial  field,  would  like 
to  secure  offer  from  live  metropolitan 
daily  and  Sunday  publication,  magazine 
or  advertising  art  company.  Have 
ability  to  manage  art  department.  Ex¬ 
pert  color  artist.  Not  subject  to  draft. 
Will  consider  permanent  situation 
only.  Cartooning  preferred.  Trlflers 
unable  to  offer  good  compensation  do 
not  write.  Can  deliver  the  goods.  Ad¬ 
dress  Paul  F.  Berdanler,  Po.st  Dispatch 
Art  Department,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Editor 

Reliable  man,  37  years  old,  with  15 
yeans  experience,  at  present  managing 
editor  of  New  England  daily,  desires  to 
change.  Would  con.slder  any  editorial 
position.  Afternoon  paper  preferred. 
Good  organizer  and  teetotaller.  Best 
of  references  and  draft  exempted.  Pres¬ 
ent  income  $45.  .Addrc.ss  H.  832,  care 
of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

with  ten  years’  experience  wants  posi¬ 
tion  by  October  fir.st,  when  present 
contract  expires  and  does  not  care  to 
renew  .same.  Married,  .strictly  sober, 
prefer  position  in  the  State  of  Colorado 
or  any  State  west  or  north'.  Can  give 
A-1  references  as  to  ability  to  handle 
department.  Wants  position  where 
good  work  will  be  awarded  and 
appreciated.  Will  handle  either  city  or 
country  department  separately.  Ad- 
dre.ss  H.  829,  care  of  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Business  Manager 

Really  good  experienced  executive 
available  soon  as  business  or  general 
manager,  as.slstant  to  publisher,  or  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  Could  make  small 
Investment.  Address  H.  806,  care  of 
Editor  and  Publi.sher. 


Circulation  Man 

Experienced  circulation  man  to  take 
charge  of  city  circulation  in  city  of 
15,000  population.  Address  High  Point 
Enterprise,  High  Point,  N.  C. 


Reporter 

Young  man  of  18  years  wishes  to  .secure 
position  as  reporter  on  daily  or  weekly 
newspaper.  Will  take  other  work  to 
.start,  suitable  for  beginner  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  Prefer  newspapers  in  the  West¬ 
ern  States.  Can  furnish  reference. 
If  Intere.sted  write.  Address  H.  827, 
care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Advertising  Man 

now  employed,  seeks  permanent  con¬ 
nection  in  Middle  West.  Capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  entire  management  of  department 
or  will  consider  proposition  as  combina¬ 
tion  copy  writer,  layout  man,  and  .so¬ 
licitor.  Constructive  husine.ss  builder  of 
experience.  Age  27;  married.  Addre.ss 
H.  840,  care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor 

Position  as  managing  editor  in  city 
over  50.000  wanted  by  man  with  six¬ 
teen  year.s’  newspapepr  experience:  a»>v- 
en  years  as  managing  editor:  five  years 
on  one  paper;  now  with  largest  after¬ 
noon  paper  in  city  of  400.000.  Married: 
past  draft  age:  prefer  Pacific  Coa.st. 
Address  H.  841.  care  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


1 


Reporters 

BEAUMONT  JOURNAL  wants  one 
man  and  one  woman  reporter.  Pay 
what  you  are  worth.  Wire  application. 
The  Beaumont  Journal,  Beaumont.  Tex. 


Experienced  Writer 

with  a  specialty  for  translations  from 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  would 
offer  part  of  his  time  to  high-class  pub¬ 
lication.  Address  H.,  807,  care  of  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  twenty  cents  per  line.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


City  Editor 

Experienced  city  editor,  evening  paper 
midwest  city  of  35,000.  Also  tempo¬ 
rary  position  with  possibility  of  its  be¬ 
ing  permanent  for  telegraph  editor.  Ad¬ 
dress  H.  822,  care  of  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Business  Manager 

fifteen  years’  experience  with  one 
property,  looking  for  an  opportunity. 
'Thoroughly  understands  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  advertising,  circulation,  and 
the  handling  of  an  organization.  Ad¬ 
dress  H.  818,  care  of  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Business  Manager 

Draft  exempt,  now  employed,  wants  to 
make  change,  for  personal  reasons,  to 
paper  where  opportunity  is  given  to 
expand  on  an  economic  basis,  and  where 
hard  work,  aggressiveness  and  ability 
will  be  appreciated.  Prefer  position 
where  authority  fs  unhampered.  Mar¬ 
ried-temperate.  Address  H.,  815,  care 
of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Editor’s  Assistant 

Capable  of  light  editorials,  paragraphs, 
can  also  handle  city  desk  and  look  aftdr 
make  up  at  liberty  in  ten  days  from 
date  of  this  issue.  Can  do  one  man's 
work  and  do  it  well,  but  not  two.  Best 
of  references.  Address  H.  820,  care  of 
FMitor  and  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager 

Able  newspaper  man,  having  built  three 
daily  newspapers  to  a  successful  point, 
is  available  to  some  newspaper  owner, 
who  wants  high  grade  executive  as 
bu.siness  manager  or  advertising  mana¬ 
ger.  Must  be  good  proposition.  Box 
No.  H.  824,  care  of  Editor  and  Publish¬ 
er. 


Advertising  Solicitor 

Experienced  and  competent  advertising 
solicitor  and  copy  writer,  with  good 
record  as  newspaper  manager  desires 
permanent  posi’Jon.  On  recent  Third 
Liberty  Loan  drive  I  sold  over  82,000 
agate  lines  of  patriotic  advertising  to 
non-advertisers  at  the  one-time  rate. 
College  man,  41  married,  temperate, 
tactful  wifling  worker.  $40  week  and 
transportation.  Particularly  desires 
management  of  run-down  dally  where 
can  get  block  of  stock  for  building  it 
up.  -Address  H.  821,  care  of  Editor  and 
Publi.sher. _ 

Agency  Man 

Thoroughly  experienced,  would  like  to 
make  connection  with  active  advertis¬ 
ing  agency.  Unquestionable  references. 
Address  H.  835,  care  of  Editor  and  Pub- 
lisncr. 


Editorial  Man 

Because  I  do  not  like  the  section  of  the 
country  I  am  now  located  in,  I  will 
consider  a  change  'n  positions  Septem¬ 
ber  I.  I  am  a  high-grade  news  man. 
capalile  of  taking  complete  charge  of 
a  real  live  afternoon  paper’s  editorial 
department.  I  am  31  and  have  had 
eleven  years’  experience  in  all  branches 
of  the  game,  big  and  little  cities.  1 
am.  worth  a  good  salary  and  expect  It. 
But  I’ll  earn  every  cent  I  am  paid.  Not 
looking  for  a  job  “for  the  duration  oi 
the  war’’  Imt  permanency  in  a  pleas¬ 
ant  city.  Address  H.  814  care  of  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher. 


Editorial  Man 

Editorial  or  business  executive  avail¬ 
able.  Age  30,  family  of  five,  college 
man,  fifteen  year.s’  experience;  was 
managing  editor  now  advertising  man- 
a.ger  city,  40.000.  Want  man.aglng  edi¬ 
torship,  business  manager,  advertising 
iiig  manager  or  general  manager.  Sal¬ 
ary  $2,500  or  better.  Address  H,  817, 
care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Editorial  Executive 

and  writer,  now  assistant  editor  larg¬ 
est  daily  In  Ea.stern  community  of  500,- 
000  desires  change  of  position.  Compe¬ 
tent  to  take  entire  charge,  or  of  any 
department.  Address  H.  819,  care  of 
Editor-Publisher. 


Reporter 

All  round  newspaper  reporter,  who  can 
take  Associated  Press  phone  service. 
Permanent  position.  Night  work.  The 
Observer,  Washington,  Pa. 


Circulation  Manager 

capable  of  conducting  contest  on  large 
daily  newspaper  and  willing  to  put  on 
one  immediately  on  salary  basis.  Ref¬ 
erences.  Address  H.  833,  care  of  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher. 


News  Service  Man 

experienced,  wants  to  leave  New  York. 
Capable  of  handling  telegraph  or  sport¬ 
ing  desk  but  would  prefer  outside  work. 
Married,  sober,  and  reliable.  H.  836, 
care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Reporter 

Austin  American  largest  circulation 
central  Texa.s,  only  morning  newspap¬ 
er,  only  Austin  member  A.  B.  C.  Offi¬ 
cial  newspaper,  city  of  Austin,  full  leas¬ 
ed  wire  Associated  Press,  has  opening 
for  first-class  capable  reporter,  and 
advertising  solicitor  who  thoroughly 
understands  writing  copy  and  making 
lay-outs.  etc.  Write  at  once  giving  full 
information  and  lowe.st  salary.  Ex¬ 
penses  to  Austin  not  paid.  Austin 
American,  Austin,  Tex. 


FOR  SALE 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  twenty  cents  per  line.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


Linotype 

Three  Model  1  machines,  with  complete 
equipment  of  molds,  magazines,  and 
matrices.  New  Haven  Union  Co..  New 
Haven,  Conn. 


Linotype 

Model  No.  1.  Serial  No.  8010,  and  Model 
No.  1,  Serial  No.  8011,  with  1  magazine, 
linera  ejector  blades,  font  of  matrices 
(for  each  machine).  Tribune  Printing 
Co..  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


Goss  'Rotary  Press 

Goss  rotary  straight-line  press,  prints 
8,  10,  12,  or  16  pages.  Complete  stero 
outfit.  In  excellent  running  condition. 
Guaranteed.  Address  F.  P.  Alcorn,  47 
W.  34th  St.,  New  York  city. 


Goss  Matrix  Rolling  Machine 

complete:  220- volt,  direct  current. 

Sprague  motor;  direct  connected  with 
rawhide  gear;  adjusting  rod  op  top. 
flood  condition.  Address  News,  Day- 
ton,  O. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


City  Editor 

Experienced  man  as  city  editor  on  small 
seven-day  morning  paper  in  west 
Georgia  city.  Will  be  required  to  take 
run  as  reporter.  Pay  thirty  dollars  a 
week.  Address  H.  837,  care  of  Editor 
and  Publi.sher. 


Advertising  Manager 

draft  exempt,  experience  and  successful 
solicitor,  also  seven  years  assistant  bu.si¬ 
ness  manager,  with  a  record  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  results  far  above  the  average, 
would  like  a  position  on  an  Eastern 
daily,  and  prefer  New  England.  N.  Y., 
Pa.,  or  New  Jersey.  Addre.ss  H.  839, 
care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Reporter — City  Editor 

Highe.st  paid  man  in  similar  work  in 
city  of  75,000  wants  position  further 
north.  Jam-up  on  news  and  feature 
work.  College  man,  married,  plenty  of 
children  and  draft  exempt.  Unquestion¬ 
able  references.  Write  or  wire  Mac 
Parker,  Tribune,  Tampa,  Fla. 


Only  daily  newspaper  property  in 
city  of  15,0(X).  Annual  business  of 
$50,0(X).  Good  equipment.  Can  be 
bought  for  $35,000  with  a  first  pay¬ 
ment  of  $10,000.  Proposition  R.  N. 

Charles  M.  Palmer 

N ewspaper  Properties 
225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Sales 

Purchases 
Consolidations 
Appraisals  of 
Newspaper  and 
Magazine 
Properties 

Aubrey  Harwell  Henry  F.  Cannon 

H arwell  &  Cannon 

Times  Building  NEW  YORK 


Readers  Decide 

—The  HABIT  of  appreciation 
shows  in  circulation  gains. 

Get  the  features  that  have 
WON  the  biggest  audience. 

Lst  us  ssu4  ysu  sumflss  sf  sur  tsl- 
srsd  tswuss,  uni  Snniuj 

Pugss  iM  kluck  uni  sulurs. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

M.  KOBNIGSBBRG,  Manager 
j7  waar  jam  sr..  New  Yoaa 


The  True  News 

— FIl^T-^ 

AIways-Accurately 

iDternadonal  News  Service 

World  Bldg.  N«w  York 


Four  Hoe  Matrix 
Rolling  Machines 

Equipped  for  motor 
drive  and  in  good 
condition. 

For  sale  by 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


We  can  increase  your  business — ^you 
want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clippings 
yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you  how  press 
clipping  can  be  made  a  business- 
builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

145  Lafayette  St.,  New  York  City. 
Established  a-  Quarter  of  a  Century. 
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MORE  CHANGES  IN  THE 
CASUALTY  LISTS 


Large  Lists  Seriously  Interfered  with 
Other  Telegraphic  News  Matter 
and  Mail  Service  Will  Here- 
After  Help  Out 


W’ashington,  D.  C.,  August  21. — ^The 
que.stion  of  how  to  satisfactorily  issue 
casualty  lists  to  the  press  is  still  far 
from  settled,  and  this  week  another 
change  in  method  was  announced  by  the 
War  Department  by  which  there  will  be 
a  delay  of  three  to  five  days  in  the 
public  announcements.  The  Dtrpartmeut 
exfilains  this  delay  by  saying; 

"This  w:is  made  necessary  when  the 
several  press  associations  of  the  country 
notified  the  War  Department  that  the 
tran.sml.ssion  by  them  of  the  recent'y 
enlarged  casualty  lists  so  intereferod 
with  the  transmis.sion  of  other  war 
news  that  there  was  danger  of  seriously 
deferring  one  or  the  other. 

"To  meet  the  emergency  the  Postmas¬ 
ter-General  accepted  the  respon.slbllily 
of  tran.sndttlng  the  complete  casualty 
lists  daily  by  telegraph  across  the  con¬ 
tinent.  The  country  was  divided  into 
three  zones,  centering  at  Was  lington, 
Chicago,  and  San  FVanclsco.  At  the.»e 
points  the  complete  casualty  lists  arc 
now  being  duplicated,  and  mailed  to 
every  daily  newspaper.” 

There  will  be  no  .additional  delay  in 
the  report  of  casualties  in  the  Americao 
Kxpeditlonary  Force  to  the  next  of  kin 
of  officers  and  mea  because  of  the 
change  in  the  system  of  public  an¬ 
nouncement.  This  declai-ation  was  made 
by  the  War  Department  to-night.  The 
Adjutant-General's  office  will  send  the 
usual  private  telegraph  communica¬ 
tion  to  relatives  of  the  killed  or  wound¬ 
ed  as  .soon  as  it  is  pos.sible  to  compare 
the  names  reported  by  cable  with  the 
card  indexed  catalogue  of  the  statisti¬ 
cal  division. 

S<-cretary  Baker  al.so  announced  that 
he  had  taken  steps  to  effect  more 
prompt  furnishing  of  information  to 
friends  and  relatives  of  sick  and  wound¬ 
ed  American  soldiers  in  France. 

“1  have  given  to  the  Surgeon-Gener¬ 
al’s  office,”  said  Mr.  Baker,  “to  look  info 
the  daily  reports  from  the  European 
ho.spltals  on  the  sick  and  wounded,  wi^h 
a  view  to  having  them  carded,  cata¬ 
logued  and  tabulated  so  that  the  most 
instant  information  can  be  given  to  .lii 
who  inquire  about  friends  abroad.  The 
reports  will  come  in  weekly  from  France 
by  courier.  The  information  will  be 
available  through  the  Adjutant-Gene’’- 
al.” 

The  Field  Problem 

Some  idea  of  the  gigantic  ta.sk  the 
field  organization  of  the  Army  faces 
in  gathering  casualty  information  on 
the  t>attle  lines  is  given  by  an  As.socia- 
ted  I’ress  correspondent,  as  follows: 

The  recent  Marne  fighting  has  illus¬ 
trated  .sharjily  the  difficulties  in  prompt 
reporting  of  ca.sualties.  The  army  au¬ 
thorities,  keenly  realizing  the  anxiety 
prevailing  at  home  during  and  since  thi.s 
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first  extended  action  largely  i)articipated 
in  by  the  .\merican  force.s,  the  whole 
machinery  of  casualty  ref>orts  has  Is-on 
wnrk<-<l  to  the  limit  within  the  ba.sic 
rule  of  accuracy  Ix'fore  speed. 

The  .sy.stem  of  keeping  track  of  every 
member  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  is  organized  simply,  but  it  is 
gigantic!  It  radiates  from  the  (Xmtral 
Kecords  office,  where  is  kept  the  com¬ 
plete  hi.story  of  every  officer  and  man 
and  civilian  worker. 


With  the  a.ssi.stance  of  trained  ex- 
pert.s,  the  authoi'ities  con.stantly  are  en- 
deavoi'ing  to  speed  up  casualty  reports. 
But  they  are  unwilling  to  sjicilflce  ac¬ 
curacy,  so  that  as  far  as  is  po.ssibie. 
needle.ss  pain  and  anxiety  to  the  faini- 
liea  and  friends  of  the  men  may  be 
avoided. 


PLAIN  DEALER  STAFF  CHANGES 


Henderson  and  Metcalfe  Go  Into  Ilu.si- 


The  facts  concerning  every  casualty 
are  rushed  by  courier  to  the  Central 
Itecords  office,  where  a  check  is  made 
against  his  name  and  record  to  prevent 
confu.sion  and  to  identify  him.  Then  a 
me.s-sage  is  prepared  and  checked  back, 
and  the  facts  are  then  cabled  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  the  next  of  kin  is  notified 
iuid  the  li.st  is  published. 

The  work  is  done  as  expeditiou.sly  as 
po.s.sible,  and  were  it  not  for  battle  con¬ 
ditions  beyond  human  remedy  the 
.Vmerican  people  might  read  each  day's 
roll  of  honbr  the  next  day. 

In  trench  fighting  and  in  small  opera¬ 
tions  it  is  possible  to  make  almost  im¬ 
mediate  casualty  report.s,  but  in  a  war¬ 
fare  of  movement,  involving  large  num- 
liers  and  extended  territory,  such  as  the 
.Marne  battle,  the  task  becomes  enor¬ 
mously  difficult  and  slow,  despite  the 
iK-.st  efforts  of  the  authoritica 

The  regulations  require  that  every  re- 
|K)rt  of  killed,  wounded  or  missing  must 
he  established  lx?yond  doubt.  Units 
moving  forward  for  hours  under  heavy 
lire  and  losing  men  on  the  way  cannot 
pause  to  check  casualties.  The.se  mu.st 
<-ome  later  from  dressing  station.s,  hos¬ 
pitals  or  burying  parties  operating  in 
the  wake  of  the  advancing  linc.s. 

Frequently,  company,  battalion,  or 
even  regimental  records  and  reports  are 
destroyed  or  lost  in  action.  At  Seich- 
eprey  a  certain  .Vmerican  unit  was  iso¬ 
lated  for  nearly  two  days  by  a  heavy 
German  barrage. 

Several  memt>ers  of  the  unit  sacrificed 
their  lives  in  an  effort  to  penetrate  the 
wall  of  fire.  Finally,  a  German  raiding 
pai-ty  captured  and  made  off  with  the 
organization’s  records.  On  another  oc- 
ca.slon  a  statistical  unit  was  l)ombed  out 
r)f  its  position  and  its  carefully  prepared 
ca.sualty  re|)orts  w'ere  .scattered  over  the 
land.scape. 


ness  For  Themselves 

Cleveijini),  O.,  Aug.  20. — Several  im¬ 
portant  shifts  and  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  Plain  Dealer's  staff  last 
week. 

Charles  T.  Henderson,  city  editor  and 
for  17  years  one  of  -the  best  all  round 
men  on  the  paper,  has  left  the  desk  'oi 
the  advertising  and  publicity  field.  WPh 
him  went  I.  S.  Metcalfe,  who  was  day 
city  editor.  Previous  to  becoming  day 
city  editor,  Mr.  Metcalfe  was  dramatic 
editor.  He  had  served  in  various  other 
capacities,  from  reporter  up.  Mr. 
Henderson  had  been  dramatic,  Sunday 
and  feature  writer,  after  he  left  the  re- 
portorial  field. 

Me.ssra  Henderson  and  Metcalfe  have 
linked  forces  with  James  Jappe,  pub¬ 
licity  man  in  Cleveland,  and  formed  a 
partner.ship  to  push  advertising  and 
publicity  work.  The  firm  members  say 
that  they  have  a  year’s  contracts  ahead 
of  them  and  are  optimistic  over  the  out¬ 
look. 

C.  C.  Caldwell,  who  has  been  sbUo 
editor,  becomes  city  editor,  with  Richard 
Cull,  formerly  head  copy  desk  man,  day 
city  editor.  Fred  Charles  succeeds  to 
the  state  editorship  and  Stanley  Knle.i- 
ly  trecomes  telegraph  editor. 

Chester  C.  Brakett,  one  of  the  ablest 
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Again,  replacement  troops  may  be 
thrown  into  action  with  some  organiza¬ 
tion  l>eing  formed  for  attack,  the  unit 
commander  having  no  knowledge  of 
who  they  are.  Thus,  if  the  record.s  are 
lost  or  destroyed  by  shellfire  or  bombing, 
it  Ix-comes  almost  impossible  to  make 
accurate  ca.sualty  reports  for  day.s,  per¬ 
haps  for  week.s. 

American  wounded  often  find  their 
way  into  French  or  British  dressing 
stations  and  are  sent  on  to  French  or 
British  hospitals.  They  are  carried  on 
their  own  rolls  as  mi.ssing  until  finally 
they  find  tticdr  way  back  to  their  own 
units  or  are  oHicially  reported  at  home 
as  mis.<nng. 
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men  on  the  copy  de.sk,  has  al.so  quit  to 
•-nter  the  ordinance  department  of  the 
government  a.s  an  In.spector  at  Wooster, 
O. 

Ixira  Kelly,  for  several  years,  feature 
and  special  writer,  has  also  resigned 
from  the  Plain  Dealer  and  will  go  to 
France  as  a  Red  Cross  worker.  Miss 
Kelly  is  one  of  the  best  known  womaji 
newspaper  workers  In  Ohio. 


British  Journalist  Drowned 
London,  July  26. — Malcolm  Maca.skill, 
a  well-known  London  journalist,  Was 
drowned  at  Salcombe,  Devonshire,  on 
July  22.  Born  in  India  of  Highland 
parentage,  Mr.  Macaskill  was  formerly 
attached  to  the  Scotsman,  but  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  twelve 
years  ago. 


Another  Pays  the  ‘‘High  Cost”  Toll 
Montezuma,  Ind..  August  21. — Th? 
Enterprise  has  suspended  publication 
because  of  the  greatly  increased  cost 
of  everything  that  enters  into  the  pti'- 
ductioD  of  a  newspaper. 
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More  Horse  Power! 


New  York  State  industry  is  progressing  at  such  a  rate 
that  it  is  beginning  to  outstrip  the  Empire  State’s  already 
vast  resources. 

For  instance,  hydro-electric  power  in  the  Niagara  dis¬ 
trict  is  reported  to  be  200,000  horse  power  short  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  under  war  conditions  of  existing  industries, 
according  to  the  War  Department. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  increase  the  electric  produc¬ 
tion  of  Niagara  Falls  160,000  H.  P.,  and  the  local  power 
companies  the  balance,  to  make  up  the  shortage. 


Abnormal  business  and  trade  activities  are  also  prevalent  all  over  the  State.  Nearly 
all  its  vast  network  of  industry  is  working  overtime — the  workers  receiving  unprecedented 
wages. 

They  are  buying  so  hugely  of  standard  trade-marked  brands,  that  many  a  merchan- 
dizer’s  plant  is  far  outstripped  by  his  orders.  The  roll  call  of  these  successful  merchan- 
dizers  prove  them  to  be  steady  advertisers  in  these 
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Things  Have  Turned 
in  the  Right  Direction 


Everybody  seems  to  know  it — to  feel  it. 

Those  business  men  of  vision  who  have  been  thinking  of  the  future,  are  now 
planning  for  the  future. 

Some  Thursday  morning  we  shall  wake  up  and  discover  that  we  have  been 
apathetic.  We  shall  wish  that  we  had  actually  indulged  in  preparedness. 

It  is  not  expressing  a  wish  father  to  a  thought,  when  we  make  the  statement 
that  there  are  now  staring  American  manufacturers  in  the  face,  unprecedented 
opportunities  for  business  development. 

New  York,  the  greatest  single  market  in  the  world,  will  immediately  respond 
to  any  intelligent  and  sustained  merchandising  effort  made  in  behalf  of  a  meri¬ 
torious  article  of  general  consumption. 

It  is  now  that  the  effort  should  be  made. 

For  months  past.  The  New  York  Globe  has  been  vigorously  working  to  put 
itself  into  a  position  to  assist  manufacturers  to  take  the  fullest  possible  ad¬ 
vantage  of  present  conditions,  and  to  reach  not  only  the  consumers  in  their 
homes  but  also  the  retailers  in  their  stores. 

A  manufacturer  can  now  reach  practically  all  of  the  rated  grocers  of  Greater 
New  York— through  The  New  York  Globe. 

He  can  reach  these  dealers  with  a  strong  and  friendly  influence  which  The 
Globe  has  carefully  and  honorably  developed  and  which  it  will  continue 
to  sustain. 

To  introduce  a  new  article  to  the  New  York  grocery  trade,  or  to  stimulate  a 
weakened  trade  condition  for  an  article  of  genuine  merit,  the  manufacturer 
and  the  agent  responsible  for  his  advertising  expenditures,  may  place  the  utmost 
reliance  upon 
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